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“TRE WORTH OF ART APPEARS MOST EMINENT IN Music, SINCE IT REQUIRES NO MATERIAL, NO SUBJECT-MATTER, WHOSE EFFECT 
MUST BE DEDUCTED: IT IS WHOLLY FORM AND POWER, AND IT RAISES AND ENNOBLES WHATEVER IT EXPRESSES.”— Goethe. 
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HER MAJESTY'S OPERA. 


THEATRE-ROYAL, DRURY LANE. 
‘‘ Medea.’’—Madlle. Titiens. 
THIS EVENING (SATURDAY), May 30TH, Cherubini’s Opera, 


‘“MEDEA.” 
Medea by Malle. Titiens. 








NEXT WEEK. 


Malle. Christine Nilsson.—Extra Night. 
MONDAY NEXT, June Ist, Donizetti's Opera, “* LUCIA DI LAMMERMOOR.” 
Mesdlles. Christine Nilsson, Corsi; Signori Mongini, Santley, Foli, Agretti, Casa- 


boni. ‘ 
Mdlle. Clara Louise Kellogg. 

TUESDAY NEXT, June 2nd (last time), Rossini’s Opera, “LA GAZZA 
LADRA.” Mesdames Kellogg, Trebelli-Bettini, Hersee; Signori Bettini, Santley, 
Foli, Lyall, Zoboli, Casaboni, Agreiti, Ballesca. 

Mdlle, Titiens.—Grand Extra Night. 

THURSDAY NEXT, June 4th, Meyerbeer’s Opera, “LES HUGUENOTS.” 

Raoul di Nangis, Signor Mongini; Valentina, Mdlle. Titiens. 


DLLE. TITIENS will appear as MEDEA THIS 
EVENING, and as VALENTINA on THURSDAY NEXT.—HER 
MAJESTY'S OPERA. 


DLLE. CHRISTINE NILSSON as LUCIA on 


MONDAY EVENING NEXT.—HER MAJESTY'S OPERA. 


DLLE. CLARA LOUISE KELLOGG as NINETTA 
on TUESDAY NEXT.—HER MAJESTY'S OPERA, 


; lmmanate PERFORMANCE, Wepnzspay, Junx 10. 
TITIENS, NILSSON, KELLOGG. 
Mozart's Opera, ‘II DON GIOVANNI.”’ 

Donna Anna, Mdlle. Titiens; Donna Elvira, Mdile. Christine Nilsson; Zerlina, 
Malle. Kellogg ; Don Ottavio, Signor Bettini; Leporello, Signor Scalese; Masetto, 
Signor Zob:li; I! Commendatore, Signor Foli; and Don Giovanni, Mr. Santley. 
Conductor, Signor Arditi. 

Doors open at Half-past One; commence at Two o'clock precisely. Boxes, Stalls, 
and Places at the Box-office of Her Majesty’s Opera, at Her Majesty's Theatre and 
Theatre-Royal, Drury Lane ; also at all Librarians’ and Musicsellers’. 


ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA, COVENT-GARDEN. 




















Mdlle. Adelina Patti. 
THIS EVENING (SATURDAY), May 307, Donizetti's Opera, 


“DON PASQUALE.” 


Malle. Pauline Lucca. 
On MONDAY NEXT, June 1st, Auber’s Comic Opera, “FRA DIAVOLO.” 


Mdlle. Adelina Patti. 
On TUESDAY NEXT, June 2nd, Flotow’s Opera, ‘‘MARTHA,” 


Mdlle. Pauline Lucca. 
On THURSDAY NEXT, June 4th (for the first time this season), Meyerbeer's 
Grand Opera, * L’AFRICAINE.” 


Madlle. Adelina Patti. 
On FRIDAY NEXT, June 5th, Rossini’s Opera, “IL BARBIERE DI SIVIGLIA.” 


On SATURDAY, June 6th, Meyerbeer s Grand Romantic Opera, 
“ROBERTO IL DIAVOLU.” 


RYSTAL PALACE.—THIS DAY (SATURDAY). 
—GRAND OPERA CONCERT and AFTERNOON PROMENADE.—Mialle. 
Kellogg, Malle. Sinico, Madame Trebelli-Bettini, Signori Bettini, Foli, Scalese, and 
Gassier, Herr Rokitansky. Solo Pianoforte, Madame Jaell-‘Trautmana and Herr 
Alfred Jaell, and the Crystal Palace Choir, Conductor, Mr. Manns, 











Admission, Five Shillings; or by Guinea Season Tickets, 





HERR LOUIS ENGEL 


Begs to announce to his Patrons and Friends his 
TENTH 


ANNUAL GRAND MORNING CONCERT, 
Which will take place on 
FRIDAY, JUNE 5th, 1868, 
By kind permission, at 
PORTMAN SQUARE, 


To commence at Three o'clock, 


19, 





Clocalists : 
Mp.iz, CHRISTINE NILSSON, Miss FANNY HOLLAND, 
AND 
Mapams SAINTON-DOLBY. 


Sicxor GARDONI, Herr REICHARDT, anp Monsiecr JULES LEFORT. 





PranororTte—Mr. KUHE. Viotrsx—Mons, SAINTON. 
Harmoxtcm—Herr L. ENGEL. 


Conductors—Messrs. ARDIT1, BEVIGNANI, SCHLOESSER, 
OraEBR ENGAGEMENTS ARE PENDING 


Tickets, One Guinea each. To be had (only) of Messrs. Chappell & Co., 50, New 
Bond Street ; and of Herr Engel, 62, Mount Street, Grosvenor Square. 


MR. BARNBY’S CHOIR. 
CONCERT, 


ST. JAMES'S HALL, 
WEDNESDAY EVENING, JUNE 8rd, 


At Eight o'clock. 








MADRIGALS AND PART-SONGS. 
BACH’S MOTETT, “I WRESTLE AND PRAY.” 


SoLo Vocatists—Mpiie. PAULINE LUCCA anp Mr. SIMS REEVES. 
; Soto Pranororts—Miss AGNES ZIMMERMANN. 
Accompanist—Mr. BENEDICT. Conductor—Mr, BARNBY. 


Stalls, 6s.; Family Ticket to admit Four, 21s.; Balcony, 3s.; Area, 2s. ; Admis- 
sion, ls.; at Novello, Ewer, & Co.'s; Austin’s, St. James's Halli ; and all Music- 


MR. SIMS REEVES’ 
BENEFIT CONCERT, 


ST. JAMES’S HALL, 
MONDAY EVENING, JUNE 8th, 


Commencing at Eight oclock. 
MR. CHARLES HALLE, SIGNOR PIATTI, M. WIENIAWSKI, 
And other Eminent Artists, will appear, 


Stalls, 5s.; Balcony, 3s.; Area, 2s.; Admission, 1s.; at all Musicsellers, and 
Austin’s Ticket Office, St. James's Hall. 


JR. SIMS REEVES will sing “TOTAL ECLIPSE,” 

“ ADELAIDE” (BezTuoven), “ FRA POCO” (“ Lucia di Lammermoor”), 

and the “* MACGREGORS’ GATHERING,’ at his BENEFIT CONCERT, Sr. 

James's Hatt, Monpay Eventna, June 8th. Stalls, 5s.; Balcony, 3s.; Area, 2s.; 
Admission, 1s. 


\ R. WALTER MACFARREN’S PIANOFORTE 

RECITALS.—The THIRD RECITAL, on Saturpay Morwina, the 6th of 
>, Vocalist, Miss Robertine Hender- 
Tickets, 7s, ; at the Rooms, and at 3, Osnaburgh 











June, at Three o’clock, Hanover Square Rooms. 
son; Violin, Mr. Henry Holmes, 
Terrace, N. W. 





e+ See 
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Unner the Jmmediate Patronage of 
H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES anp H R.H. THE PRINCESS OF WALES. 


MR. LINDSAY SLOPER’S 
GRAND MORNING CONCERT, 


ST. JAMES’S HALL, 
MONDAY, JUNE Ist, 


Comme 


N ADEMOISELLE. ADELINA PATTI. 





neing at Two o'clock, 








DLLE. 
SLOPER'S G 
DAY, June Ist. 


S IG Nor 


ADELINA PATTI, at Mr. LINDSAY 


RAND MORNING CONCERT, at St. James’s Hatt, Mon- 





MARIO. 


Cinver the Ymmeviate Watronage ann Danction of 
HH, THE PRINCE OF WALES, H.R.U. THE PRINCESS OF WALES 
H.R.H. THE PRINCE CHRISTIAN, 
AND 
H.R.H. THE PRINCESS CHRISTIAN. 


y ‘ al 
R. W. G. CUSINS has the honour to announce that 
he will give his ANNUAL GRAND ORCHESTRAL \ORNING CON- 
CERT, on Tuurspay, June 4th, at the Queen’s Concert Pooxs, H: anover Square, at 
Half- past Two o’clock. Mr. Cusins, in addition to performing Beethoven’ 8 Concerto 
in F flat (first movement), and Mende ssohn’s Rondo iia Lb minor, will introduce a 
new Concert Overture, ‘* Les Travailieurs de la Mer,” com) osed eX} ressly for this 
occasion. The Orchestra will be complete. Principal Viclin—Mr.Carrodus. Con- 
ductors—Mr. Benedict, Mr. W. G. Cusins, and Mr. Lindswy 5 oper. Stalls, 10s, 6d.; 
Tickets, 7s. ; Lamborn Cock, Addison, & Co., 62 and 63, ‘New Boni St reet; and of 
Mr. W. G. Cusins, 33, Nottingham Place, W. 


ERR LEHMEYER has the honour to announce that hig 
SECOND SOIREE MUSICALE will take place on Wepyespay, June 10th, 
at the Bezruoven Rooms at Eight o'clock, when the following eminent artists will 
appear—Miss Lucy Franklein, Miss Blanche Reeves, Miss Hunten, Madame Sauer- 
brey, and Miss E, Jenkens; Herr Argiafy, Mr. Alfred Hemuning, and Signor Cara- 
voglia, Violin, Herr Langhans, from Paris, Conductors, Mr. ‘Ganz and Mr. Louis 
Eu apuel, Several of Herr Le hmey er’s piano pupils will mz ake their first appearance, 
All applications to Herr Lehmeyer, 14, Store Street, Bedford Square 








IGNOR MARIO and other Artists of the Royal Italian 
k Opera, at a LINDSAY SLOPER’S GRAND MORNING CONCERT, at 
Sr. James's Haut, lonvay, June Ist. 


\ R. LINDSAY SLOPER’S CONCERT. Tickets, 
i £1 1s., 15s., 10s. 6d., 5s.,and 3s. To be had of all Musicsellers, Librarians, 
and at Austin's Ticket Office, St. James's Hall, Programmes now ready. 


TT x 7 ald ef r a 
TH JUNE.—MR. BENEDICT’S CONCERT, Sv. 
James's Hatt.—Mesdames Titiens, Adelina Patti, Clara Louise Kellogg, 
and Christine Nilsson at Mr. Benedict's Grand Annual Morning Concert, the only 
occasion of these celebrated artists appearing together. The full programme will be 
published on the sth Jun Reserved Seats, 10s. 6d.; Area and back balcony, 53.: 
upper baleony, 3s. I » application is solicit d for the remaining sofa and 
balcony stalls at the principal Musiesellers and Libraries; at Mr. Austin’s Office, 
28, Piccadilly, and at Mr, lict’s, 2. Manchester Square, W. 


ATADAME SAIN’ 
M- 











‘ AWenyp al v¢ 
SAINTON DOLBY and Mons. SAIN- 

TON’S ANNUAL GRAND MORNING CONCERT will take place at Sr. 
JaMeES'S HALL, on Wepnespay, June 3, commencing at Two o'clock precisely. 
Vocalists — Mesdames Titi Sinico, Trebelli-Bettini, and Christine Nilsson; 
Mesdames Enequist, Watts, Vinta, Angele, Wells, and Madame Sainton-Dolby ; 
MM. Gardoni, Bettini, Gassier, 2 li, and Santley; MM. Cummings, Burleigh, 
Lloyd, and Lefort. Vio lin, M. Sainton. Conductors, MM. Benedict and Arditi; 
MM. Bevignani, Thouless, Deacon, - Lindsay Sloper. Sofa Stalls, One Guinea ; 
Reserved Seats, 10s. 61. : Baleony, ; Admi ion, 2%. 6d.—Tickets to be obtained 
at all the principal Musicsellers’; hadi’ Ticket Office, St. James’s Hall; and at 
Mons, and Madame Saiuton's Residence, 5, Upper Wimpole Street. 


Mo: JOHN MACFARREN’S MORNINGS AT THE 
PIANOFORTE, i James's Hatt, Pianoforte—Mrs. John Macfarren. 
Vocalists—Miss Banks, » Henderson, Madame Patey, Mr. W. HU. Cum- 

mings, aud Mr. Patey. The Pianoforte by Erard. 

1 ROGRAMME FOR TUESDAY, 

Part I, 
: Worte, 8th B ok ose 

Trio. *‘ Soave sia il vento 

MENcETTO Capriccioso 

Sone, “ The Bel! 

ToccaTa (Son: 

Dvetto, ** Do 

VALSE BRILLANTE 





JUNE 91n, 


LIEDuR 01 Mendelssohn, 
on Mozart. 
onata, Op. 39 

i ge r’—Mr. PaTey 


SRAVURA 
Part Il. 
PastToRAL Sonata 
BAtuaD, * Recollecti n "—N Madame 
EtopeE, * Reveil des Fées” ... 
Sone, ‘‘The thful Echo” — 
Trio, ** The Troubadour" 
BRILuIANT Fantasia, “ Merrie 

Stalls, 


Beethoven, 
Roeckel. 
Prudent. 

Ganz, 

G. A Macfarren, 
Brissac. 


ster Gate, N.W. 


Pare y 
TH 


eo 
Miss Baye 8 


5s, ; of Mrs, John Macfarren, 15, Albert Street, Glouce 


\IGNOR GIULIO REGONDI’S THIRD and LAST 
b MATINEE MUSICALE will take place on Tuurspay, June 1ith, at the 
Queen's Concert Rooms, Hanover Square. 
Clara and Rosamunde Doria, Mr. W. H. Cummings, and Signor Gustave Garcia, 
Harp, Mr. Boleyne Reeves ; Violoncello, Herr Lidel; Pianoforte, Signor Li Calsi; 
Conceriina and Guitar, Signor Giulio Regondi. Reserved Seats, “Halt. -a-Guinea 
each, or Tbree for a Guinea; Unreserved Tickets, 5s. To be had of Messrs. W, 
Ww heatstone & Co., 20, Conduit Street, Regent Street; and of Mr. Fish, at the Rooms. 


\ { DLLE. SEDLATAEK begs to announce that the 
iy MATINEE MUSICALE vill take place at Duptey Hovsg, Park Lane (by 
the kind permission of the Earl ot Dudley), on Turspay, June 9th, under the imme- 
diate Patronage of the Princess Mary Adelaide of Teck and Prince Teck. Tickets 
tob ) be h had at Mdlle. Sedlatzek’s residence, 34, Manchester Street, Manchester Square. 


Pr OMMAS’S RECITALS, EVERY SATURDAY 
E MORNING at Half-past Three, and E VERY WEDNESDAY EVENING, 
at Half-past Eight, at his Residence, 13, Nottingham Place, Regent's Park. 
Tickets, 5s. ; Reserved Seats, 10s. 6d.; of Mr. Aptommas ouly. 


YT. GEORGE'S OPERA HOUSE, Sr. Grorer’s Hatt, 
Recent Street Nortrs, — Licensed by the Lord Chamberlain. — The 
THEATRE is TU LET for Operas and Dramatic Stage Performances from JuLy 
Next till Easter, 1869. For particulars apply at the Office, 4, Langham Place. 
G. R. WILKINSON, Manager. 


Ue QUEEN’S CONCERT ROOMS, Hanover Squarg. 

—The Patrons of these elegant and commodious Rooms and the Public are 
respectfully informed that small and large ROOMS, suitable for Committees, Re- 
ligious and other Meetings, may be obtained at One, Two, Three, and Four Guineas. 
Apply to Mr. Fisu, at the Rooms.—ROBERT COCKS, Proprietor. 


‘\PERATIC SINGING CLASSES for Training Pupils 

(Ladies and Gentlemen) for the Lyric Stage are held twice a week, under the 
direction of Maestro CaTaLani, who is making preparation for the formation of an 
Opera Company. —Particulars of Maestro CATALAN, at his residence, 59, Queen 
Anne Street, Cavendish Square. 


TO PROFESSORS OF SINGING. 
YOUNG LADY, possessing a Voice of great Power 


and Compass, Pupil of one of the First Masters, wishes to meet with a Gentle 
man who would superintend her Vocal Studies and bring her out. Address ‘*‘ M, F.,” 
Post Office, 80, Chalk Farm Road, Haverstock Hill, London, N.W. 


NOTICE TO THE TRADE. 
Ts WORDS and MUSIC of the Song, “ THE MARCH 


OF THE CAMERON MEN,” are the composition of Miss M. M. CAMPBELL, 
of Skerrington, and are the exclusive Copyright of Messrs. PATERSON & SONS 
Edinburgh. Any infringement of their Copyright will be at once proceeded against. 


Artists—Miss Katharine Poyntz, Mdlles. 


























ly G. W. HAMMOND has the honour to announce 
) that his PIANOFORTE and MISCELLANEOUS CONCERT will take 
place at the Hanover Square Rooms, on Tuurspay MorntnG, June 18th, to commence 
at Three o'clock. Tickets Halt-a-Guinea cach (all reserved) to be had of Mr. G. W. 
Hammond, 11, St. Leonards’ Gardens, Maida Vale, W. 


THE MISSES JEWELL beg to announce that their 

ANNUAL EVENING CONCERT will t take place at the Hanover Square 
Rooms, on Fripay, June 12th, 1868. Tickets to be had of the Misses Jewell, 20, Cork 
Street, Burlington Gardens. 








BEETHOVEN ROOMS, 27, HARLEY STREET. 


ISS CLINTON FYNES has the honour to announce 

that her SIXTH and LAST PIANOFORTE RECITAL of the Series 

will take place on WepNespay Mornine next. To commence at Three o'clock. 

Vocalists—Madlle. Clari Doria and Mdlle. Rosamunde Doria; Instrumentalists— 

Pianoforte, Miss Cllaton Fynes, and Violin, Mr. Carrodus. ‘Tickets—Single, 5s, ; 

Reserved and Numbered, 7s, To be had at Austin’s Ticket Office, St. James’s Hall ; 
and of Miss Clinton Fynes, 27, Harley Street, Cavendish Square. 





Just Published, 


THREE SONGS FOR BARITONE OR MEZZO-SOPRANO, 
By F. ©. A. RUDALL. 


Gaily over the bounding sea. Barcarolle . 


My sunny Gascon shore 
Serenade . . 


Senden we Cai, 81, Regent § Street, W. 


MADAME CZERNY, 
Soprano. 
ALL APPLICATIONS RELATING TO 
CONCERT ENGAGEMENTS AND LESSONS 


TO BE ADDRESSED TO 
REGENT STREET, W. 





81, 
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REMOVAL. 
R. J. WILLIAMS, Music Publisher, begs to announce 


his REMOVAL from Holborn to 
24, BERNERS STREET, OXFORD STREET. 


BRIGHTON CONCERT AGENTS, 
PIANOFORTE AND MUSICSELLERS, 
LYON & HALL, 


WARWICK MANSION. 








ES DEMOISELLES DORIA will sing Gue.ietmo’s 
_4 new Duet, “UN MATTINO D'AMORE,” at the Beethoven Rooms, Harley 
Street on Tuesday, June 2d. 


ISS FANNY HOLLAND will sing Guetietmo’s new 
and immensely successful Ballad ‘‘BREATHE NOT THAT NAME,” at 
the Queen’s Concert Rooms, Hanover Square, on Tuesday, June 9th. 


MS EMILY SPILLER will sing Gueure.mo’s im- 








mensely successful Ballad, ‘ BREATHE NOT THAT NAME,” composed 
expressly for her, at all her engagements this season. 


| ROBERTINE HENDERSON will sing Mr. 
MarsHatt Be.u's new song, “ SUNSHINE," at the Composer's Concert, 
Beethoven Rooms. 





RTHUR 8S. SULLIVAN’S NEW DUO for PIANO- 

FORTE and VIOLONCELLO wiil be played at the Hanover Square Rooms 

on June 12th, by Miss BLLICE JEWELL and Mr. W. H. AYLWARD.—Copies to 
he had of Lamsorn Cock, Appison & Co., 62 and 63, New Bond Street, W. 


R. W. T. WRIGHTON’S NEW SONGS. 3s. each, 
free for 19 stamps. 
“FAIR SPRING IS COMING,” superbly Illustrated. 
“O’ER THEE ALONE,” inscribed to her Grace the Duchess of Wellington. 
“A WISH,” inscribed to his Grace the Duke of Wellington. 

“ The three songs before us are characterized by all the taste and feeling which 
pervade Mr, Wrighton’s compositions,”"— Vide News of the World, May 23. 

‘* We receive with pleasure the three latest emanations from so fertile a source— 
they are well worthy of taking place with the most favoured of his many favoured 
compositions.” — Vide Brighton Gazette, May 27. 

London: Rosert Cocks & Co., New Burlington Street. Tobe had everywhere. 


“ QDREATHE NOT THAT NAME” (“The Bitter 

Hour is Past”), by P. D. Guglieimo. This Ballad is already in so great 
demand, that it is easy to predict it will equal, if not surpass, the popularity of 
“The Lover and the Bird.” Price 3s.; sent post free for 18 stamps. The Trade 
supplied on Liberal Terms to sell at Half-price. Address: P. D. GuGLixLmo, 14, Elgin 
Crescent, Notting Hill, London. 











In the Press. 
NEW EDITION of Gwueuretmo’s New Ballad, 
‘**BREATHE NOT THAT NAME,” in G, for Mezzo-soprano, will be pub- 
lished in the course of next week. 





ISS CLINTON FYNES will play with Mr. CAR- 


RODUS, Begtnoven’s SONATA in E FLAT, Op. 12, Dussex’s in B FLAT, 
and Benepicr’s and Dg Bertor's DUO CONCERTANTE on ‘“‘SONNAMBULA,” 
at her Recital on Wednesday Morning next.—27, Harley Street, Cavendish Square. 


Mes ROSE HERSEE will sing her admired song, “ A 
DAY TOO LATE,” at Mdlle. Sedlatzek’s Matinee Musicale, at Dudley 
House (by kind permission of Earl Dudley), on Tuesday, June 9th. 


Ms BERRY-GREENING will sing “THE SONG- 
STERS OF SPRING " (composed expressly for her by ALrrep Carper) at 
her Matinée, at the Hanover Square Rooms, June 5th. 


1 pe BERRY-GREENING begs to announce that she 

is now in Town for the Season, and that she has resumed her Private Lessons 
and Classes as usual, Miss Berry-Greening’s Matinée will be held, under dis- 
tinguished patronage, at the Hanover Square Rooms, June 5th, Letters relative to 
Concert Engagements, Private Parties, Lessons, etc,, should be addressed care of 
Messrs, CHAPPELL, 50, New Bond Street, W. 


M ADAME WEISS has the honour of announcing to her 
friends and the public that she has resumed her Professional Duties, and is in 
town for the Season,—St. George’s Villa, Gloucester Road, Regent’s Park, 


] fgremere ROMANELLI will shortly sing Guaxienmo’s 


popular Ballad, “*‘ UNDER THE HAZEL TREE.” 


DLLE. FLORENCE LANOIA will sing Monr’s 
et eet song, “A THOUSAND MILES FROM THEE,” at Myddelton 


DLLE. LIEBHART will sing Scurra’s brilliant vocal 


waltz, “IL BALLO,” at St. George’s Hall, June 1st and 4th, 
M DLLE. ZEISS, First Contralto-Mezzo-Soprano, from 


the ThéAtre Italien, Paris, begs to announce her arrival in London for the 

Season, and that she is open for Operatic Engagements, Concerts, Soirées, &c, 

see An - of Messrs. Duncan Davison & Co., Foreign Music Warehouse, 244, 
gent Stree 


R. SIMS REEVES will sing “THE MESSAGE,” at 


Mr. Barnby’s Concert, St. James's Hall, Wednesday evening, June 3rd. 


M® WILFORD MORGAN will shorly sing Guetretmo’s 


new and immensely successful Ballad, * BREATHE NOT THAT NAME.” 


[JERR REICHARDT and MISS ANGELE will sing 
Santa's toot a wg + 2 vine ie ea” at Mr. Lindsay Sloper’s Concert, St, 


‘ 
Gen OR GUSTAVE GARCIA and Mapame MAR- 
ello h ag ocak gga re Lee London for the Season. Engagements for 
&Co, ou, abd ae 0 ressed to them, care of Messrs. Duncan Davison 


SCHL nae jv oval Waltz, “IL BALLO,”’ Valse Bril- 
»for Voice and Piano, composed ssly f * 
Liebhart by F, Sontra, is published, psf an ee ee 
eiseediae eae Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 
ve charming Waltz has been sung by many of the ular sopranos of the 
= pg Advertiser, in » notice of the Concert pened poet ng Rawlings‘ 
on fv » at the Hanover Square Rooms, writes that “Miss Marie Stocken's 
pe i a brought out her vocal powers in grand proportion, and, receiving 
wa 4 thoughtful and harmonious interpretation, the effect, heightened as it was 
Y her engaging manner and interesting face, was pleasing in the extreme.” 















































In the Press, 


“MHE LOVER AND THE BIRD,” Transcription 
Brillante et facile pour Piano Solo, by Henry ABRAM, Price 4s. ; sent post 
free for 24stamps. The trade supplied on Liberal terms. 
P. D. GuGLieLMo, 14, Elgin Crescent, Notting Hill, London. 


O MUSICSELLERS.—-The Music Trade are hereby 

informed that “‘ THE LOVER AND THE BIRD" now positively the rage; 

“ BREATHE NOT THAT NAME,” the new and immensely successful Ballad; and 

all P. D. GuauigiMmo’s latest compositions, may be had from the Composer on very 

Liberal Terms to Sell at Half-price. Those Musicsellers who have not received P. 

D. Guattetmo’s Circular are invited to apply for the same, Address—P, D. 
GuGLIELMO, 14, Elgin Crescent, Notting Hill, London. 


“ LL AMONG THE SUMMER ROSES.” The popu- 
ots bog Ballad in Vircinta GABRIEL’s Operetta, “ A Rainy Day,” is published, 
price 3s,, 








Douxcan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 
The Operetta complete for Voice and Piano, 15s. ; and the Libretto, 6d. 


HERR HAGEMEYER’S 
GRAND VALSE DE CONCERT, 


FOR THE PIANOFORTE, 
MAY BE HAD AT 
MR. J. POCOCK’S PIANOFORTE WAREHOUSE, 
103, WESTBOURNE GROVE, BAYSWATER, W., 
And of all Musicsellers. 
Price 2s, 6d. net. 


NOTICE. 

All Purchasers of the above Valse will receive (gratis) a Ticket of Admission for Two 
to a GRAND PRIVATE VOCAL AND INSTRUMENTAL EVENING CON- 
CERT, to be held on Wepnespay, the Ist of July next, in the West Lonpow 
oa, "asda Road, Bayswater (by the kind permission of the Rev. C. M. 

avies, D.D. 

Ladies and Gentlemen wishing to sing or play at this Concert are requested to 
apply at 162, Kensington Park Road, Notting Hill. 

The Trade supplied with Copies of the Valse at the usual terms, by applying to 
Herr HaGemeyeEr, 162, Kensington Park Road, Notting Hill, W. 


Just Published, 
W. VINCENT WALLACE'S 
PIANOFORTH MUSIC 


(POSTHUMOUS WORKS). 











The following are Now Ready :— sd 
DANSE COSSAQUE ., . ee a ae ee ee 
CAPRICE HEROIQUE oe ae a ee ee 
CHANT RELIGIEUSE (Feuicren Davip). Transcription .. «. ««. 4 0 
AIR RUSSE, Ditto 4. ose ane aes a ee 


London: Durr & Stewart, 147, ‘Oxford Street. 
SUNG BY MISS LOUISA PYNE. 
“MITHER, BLAME ME NOT FOR LOVING,” 
BALLAD. 


Composed by T. RIDLEY PRENTICE. 
Price 3s. 
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HER MAJESTY’S OPERA. 
(From the ‘‘ Saturday Review.”’) 

Notwithstanding prognostications to the contrary, we have still 
two Italian Operas. The grand scheme which was to combine the 
two in one, at Covent Garden Theatre, with Mr. Mapleson 
to control the musical and stage departments, and a bubble company 
to control Mr. Mapleson, happily fell through. A more impractic- 
able idea was never entertained; and as about the least desirable 
thing in the conduct of operatic affairs is a monoply, we are by no 
means dis to lament over its failure. Both Her Majesty’s 
Opera and the Royal Italian Opera have now been open more 
than six weeks; but, with a solitary e ion, neither the 
production of a new work nor the revival of an old one has marked 
the proceedings at either house. Several singers, however, have been 
heard, who claim notice, as absolute strangers, or as absentees for 
so long a period that their merits form a legitimate topic for 
renewed discussion. 

Mr. Mapleson, contrary to precedent, was this year first in the 
field. Upon the house he has provided for himself in Drury Lane, 
after the conflagration which left him houseless in the Haymarket, 
he may be felicitated. The ‘ Auditorium” wears the refined 
and aristocratic appearance which one is accustomed to expect in a 
fashionable theatre, and which is traditionally indispensable to 
Italian Opera. But, to eschew questions with which music has 
nothing in common, the acoustical properties of Drury Lane 
Theatre are singularly good ; and this we need hardly say is a point 
of the utmost importance. ‘The only difference between Her 
Majesty’s Opera and Her Majesty's Theatre is in the building. 
Nearly all the singers of last year are re-engaged, while the same 
orchestra, the same chorus, and the same conductor are present to 
support them. The services of Signor Arditi can hardly be over- 
estimated. His orchestra is now almost as renowned as that which, 
at the rival theatre, obeys the energetic direction of Mr. Costa; 
while his chorus, gathered from all parts of Europe, is 
notoriously first-rate. In short, this Italian gentleman, who came 
over to Mr. Lumley from America, is a host in himself. Zealous 
and indefatigable, he thoroughly understands his business; and 
every well-wisher to Her Majesty’s Opera must be glad that the 
rumour, at one time general, as to Signor Arditi’s intended seces- 
sion from the post he has occupied so honourably for many years 
was, like so many rumours of the kind, unfounded. 

It will not take long to review the history of Her Majesty’s 
Opera since the beginning of the season. ‘The activity of the 
management under circumstances so trying may be gathered from 
the list of operas already produced. ‘This list embraces no less than 
thirteen works—Lucrezia Borgia, Semiramide, Il Barbiere, La 
Traviata, Il Trovatore, Linda, Don Giovanni, Figaro, Rigoletto, 
Fidelio, Norma, La Gazza Ladra, and the Huguenots. New music 
properties, costumes, and scenery had to be provided for every one 
of these; and when we say that every one has been creditably 
brought out, and every one more than creditably executed, it will 
be allowed that an extraordinary degree of energy has been ex- 
hibited. True, there were stage-properties already in Drury Lane 
Theatre that could be drawn upon at will; and there was Mr. W. 
Beverley ready and able to make any bit of scenery at hand fit any 
given situation at an emergency ; but what has been done has been 
on the whole well done, and we have had few occasions to complain 
of more glaring inconsistencies than are customary at the Italian 
Opera. Gorgeous scenic display has in no instance been attempted ; 
and indeed, had the resources at Mr. Mapleson’s disposal béen 
unlimited, the time was too restricted for anything of the sort. 

The theatre opened on the 28th of March with Lucrezia Borgia, 
Malle. Tietjens, Madame Trebelli-Bettini, Mr. Santley, and Signor 
Fraschini playing the chief characters. Thus the cast included the 
greatest tragic soprano, the most accomplished contralto, and the 
finest baritone at present on the Italian lyric stage. But this 
would be no excuse for devoting another sentence to so hackneyed 
an opera as Lucrezia, or to performances so familiar as those of the 
three singers to whom we have referred. There was a Gennaro, 
however, unknown to the majority of the actual ‘generation of 
opera-goers, although remembered by a minority of those whom 
the late Mr. Thackeray would have designated as ‘‘ fogies "—a 
tenor of some renown in his day. One-and-twenty years ago Mr. 
Lumley brought out Signor Fraschini at Her Majesty’s ‘Theatre, 
and a good deal was talked and written about him, more especially 





as Edgardo in Lucia di Lammermoor. Connoisseurs, admitting 
certain vigorous qualities in the new-comer, nevertheless found 
bim on the whole somewhat rough, ungainly, and exaggerated. 
His first appearance among us took place in March 1847 (the same 
year as that of Signor Gardoni) ; but he was already well-known 
in Italy, where he made his début, in 1839, at Bergamo. So that 
Signor Fraschini has now been close to thirty years on the stage. 
At any rate, after appearing at Her Majesty’s Theatre as Edgardo, 
and winning a sort of notoriety as a vociferator of the ‘ Male- 
dizione,” in the scene of the Contract, he lost ground step by step, 
in Ernani and the Due Foscari, till he collapsed on the memorable 
4th of May, when Jenny Lind came outas Alice in Robert le Diatle, 
and Signor Fraschini made sad havoc with Robert. The only other 
part he essayed was Pollio ; but that failed to re-establish him in 
public opinion; and in 1848 his name was not to be found in the 
prospectusof Her Majesty’s Theatre. Twenty-oneyearshave elapsed, 
and Signor Fraschini, who has been able to maintain a reputa- 
tion on the Continent as representative of the music of Signor Verdi, 
returns to us with the same qualities, the same defects, and a voice 
much impaired by time. If he did not greatly please in 1847, it 
is not surprising that he should not greatly please in 1868 ; and for 
the credit and consistency of our musical press, it is but fair to 
add that the criticisms on Signor Fraschini at the present moment 
differ in no material respect from the criticisms published when he 
first was heard. In short he has made little impression at Her 
Majesty’s Opera; and the most that can be said in his favour is 
that he is an energetic declaimer. As Manrico in JI Trovatore, as 
the Duke in Riyoletto, and as Pollio in Norma, he has been ap- 
praised at precisely the same value. But, if we are not misin- 
formed, his engagement is nearly fulfilled, and his place will shortly 
be taken by Signor Mongini—another ‘robust tenor,” who, with 
faults that no competent judge can fail to observe, is by many 
degrees Signor Fraschini’s superior. 

Lucrezia Borgia was successively followed up by Semiramide 
and the Barbiere, with Mdlle. Tietjens as Semiramide and Madame 
Trebelli as Rosina ; the other parts in either instance, if we except 
the Arsace of Madame Trebelli—not equal to the Arsaces we 
remember, from Brambilla to Alboni, but still the best of its day, 
and, for a French Arsace, by no means unacceptable—being 
indifferently filled. 

The first excitement of the season was created by the persistently 
vilified Traviata, in which Mdlle. Clara Louise Kellogg, the young 
American singer of whom we had occasion to speak so favourably 
last winter, made her re-appearance. Mdlle. Kellogg has eminent 
giftsthatmay in timeplace her in the foremost postion. She is, before 
all, dramatic, and her singing lends itself as readily as unmusical 
speech might do to the business of the scene. Her voice, though 
a powerful and genuine soprano, is rather difficult to manage, 
not being naturally flexible ; but we are mistaken if its young and 
spirited r does not succeed, through force of perse- 
verance, in completely subduing it to her will. The public were 
rejoiced to listen to Mdlle. Kellogg again, and the Traviata was 
once more unanimously greeted for her sake. Verdi’s peccant 
opera (after one a gee of his now, under any circumstances, 
no matter how played, scarcely endurable T’rrovatore) was followed 
by Linda di Chamouni, a work in which Donizetti, who was 
nothing if not Italian, eagerly but fruitlessly strove to make him- 
self tant soit peu German. ‘The dullest and most laboured of all 
the many operas of Donizetti are those composed for Vienna and 
—allowing for the charming fifth act of La Favorita—those com- 
posed for the Grand Opéra in Paris. His Elisir d’Amore, Don 
Pasquale, and Fille du Régiment are worth the whole of them put 
together. But the representation of Linda was welcome, if only 
on account of Mdlle. Kellogg's striking and impressive performance 
of the character of the heroine, about which we have merely to 
reiterate the very high opinion already recorded. Linda has been 
followed in due order by Rigoletto and La Gazza Ladra. _In both 
of these Mdlle. Kellogg was heard for tke first time in England, 
and in Rigoletto, at any rate, her success may be pronounced 
unequivocal. Hitherto the character of Gilda, the Jester’s un- 
happy daughter, has been made a simple vehicle for singing. 
With Madame Bosio this was essentially the case; But Madame 
Bosio atoned for her indifference to dramatic expression by executing 
the music in a manner to rival which was comparatively hopeless. 
Malle. Kellogg does not precisely sing the music as Madame Bosio 
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used to sing it, although she sings it for the most part extremely 
well; but she represents Gilda to us as a creature of flesh and blood, 
in whom we are involuntarily compelled to take a deeper interest 
than we could possibly take in a mere nightingale, however enchan- 
tingly mellifluous its tones. ‘To have accomplished this is much to 
the credit of Mdlle. Kellogg; for none can deny that Gilda, on 
our stage at least, has been little more in reality than a 
seemingly unconscious utterer of sweet sounds. Ninetta, in La 
Gazza Ladra—for the revival of which racy example of the Italian 
style of half a century back (the only novelty with which we have 
hitherto been favoured) we must thank the American prima donna 
—is a far more difficult task, both in a dramatic and a musical 
sense. ‘The music belongs to a school now gone by; while to act 
the character as it should be acted demands a sacrifice to nature of 
what is called “‘ effect,” such as is rarely condescended to in our 
time. Say what we please about the old French melodrama of La 
Pie Voleuse (by Daubigny and Laigniez), it is a simple and touch- 
ing story, simply and touchingly narrated; and Ninetta is a 
character the faithful interpretation of which exacts histrionic 
powers of no mean order. Since Malibran, and Malibran’s 
legitimate successor, Giulia Grisi, we have had few Ninettas worth 
recalling. By far the best, not forgetting Madame Penco, was 
Malle. Adelina Patti, who only played the part during one 
season ; after which, for reasons unknown, the opera was never 
brought out again at Covent Garden. Mdlle. Kellogg has been 
perhaps a little too used to the operas of Verdi, where “‘ effects” are 
easily produced by fits and starts—more or less musical, as the case 
may be. In the earlier operas of Rossini~and La Gazza Ladra 
was brought out at Milan in 1817—there is nothing of the kind. 
Consisting mainly of legitimate vocal phrases, these demand legiti- 

mate vocal execution. Further schooling, however, in such music— 
or we are greatly in error—would make Malle. Kellogg a thorough 
mistress of it, as further experience in the delineation of characters 
simply natural would enlarge her sphere of histrionic attainment ; 

for her intelligence is remarkable, and her second performance of 

Ninetta was a noticeable advance upon her first. 

In the last three operas named—Linda, Rigoletto, and La Gazza 
Ladra—it has been agreeable to note the advance made in a very 
important department of his art by an English singer who for some 
time has fairly held the position of foremost baritone in Italian 
opera. We mean, of course, Mr. Santley. This gentleman, even 
while singing almost as well as he does now, was about as poor an 
actor as ever trod the lyric stage—as poor as Mario when he first 
appeared, as poor as Rubini to the very end of his career. But 
very recently Mr. Santley has progressed in a wonderful manner, of 
which his various assumptions of Rigoletto, Antonio (Linda’s 
father), and Ferdinando (Ninetta’s father), may be cited as exam- 
ples. No other part in the Gazza Ladra, excepting that of Pippo, 
by Malle. Trebelli, was more than tolerably represented. Signor 
Bettini scarcely does justice to the music of Ninetta’s soldier-lover, 
while Signor Foli makes absolutely nothing of the character of the 
Podesta. ‘This young American, who promised so well, should 
strive more earnestly to deserve the general acceptance he has ob- 
tained. Lablache did not become the Lablache we all remember by 
listléssly contenting himself with his first-won laurels. His motto 
was ‘‘ Excelsior !”—and he acted up to it. On the whole, indeed, 
although charmed to listen once more to the ever fresh melodies of 
La Gazza Ladra, we were not altogether satisfied with the manner 
of its performance. 

Skipping Fidelio~in which Malle. Tietjens, the only possible 
Leonora, was feebly supported by Signor Bettini, who has no idea 
of the music of Florestan, and by Signor Foli, whose Rocco is 
wanting in dramatic life, and which, but for the Pizarro of Mr. 


Lyall (a singular improvement on the Jacquino of last year), and 
the admirably trained orchestra and chorus of Signor Arditi, would 
have fared ill; skipping also Le Nozze di Figaro—of the very 
effective representation of which, with Mdlles. Tietjens and Sinico 
as the Countess and Susanna, Mr. Santley as the Count, and 
Signor Gassier as Figaro, we spoke at length last season, and which 
still labours under the disadvantage of a contralto in the lively 
part of Cherubino (although that contralto is now Mdlle. Trebelli, 
vice Madame Demeric-Lablache), again necessitating the transpo- 
sition of the most beautiful of beautiful songs; and skipping 
Norma, which Madlle. Tietjens, with laudable ambition, will persist - 
ently keep alive, although go one would greatly miss it for the next 
ten years—we come to Mdlle. Christine Nilsson, the brilliant star 
of last season, and likely to shine with equal lustre during the 
present. The young, gifted, and prepossessing Swedish songstress 
has, up to this time, attempted no fresh character. She has again 
resented us with her refined and elegant impersonation of the 
uckless Traviata, and again with her no less refined and elegant 
impersonation of the at first adventurous, afterwards love-struck 
Lady Henriette (Martha), in both of which she has revived her 
successes of last year. Lovelier soprano tones than those of Maile. 
Nilsson never issued from the throat of a sweet singer; and that. 
she is one of the sweetest of sweet singers we need hardly insist. 
But Violetta and Martha, even wearing the features and assuming 
the voice of Mdlle. Nilsson, cannot charm for ever ; and every one 
of Mdlle. Nilsson’s admirers must have been enchanted the other 
night to see and hear her as Mozart’s Donna Elvira, singing the 
music, too, as she did in the finest performanace of the masterpiece of 
Italian opera that has been h for many day—a performance in 
which Mdlle. Tietjens (Donna Anna), Mdlle. Kellogg (Zerlina, a 
Zerlina, reminding us, more than any other, of Charlotte in Le 
Festin de Pierre—Moliére’s Zerlina), Mr. Santley (Don Giovanni), 
Herr Rokitansky (Leporello—a Leporello with a genuine bass 
voice), Signor Bettini (a mild Don Ottavio), and Signor Foli (the 
Commendatore), took part. It may seem unjust to Mdlle. Sinico, 
the hitherto very excellent Elvira, to be ousted from her place by 
Madlle. Nilsson, and unjust to Signor Gassier, a no less competent 
Don Giovanni, to be thrust aside by Mr. Santley ; but few will 
deny that in either instance the change is for the better. Mdlle. 
Nilsson’s presence ensures us another performance no less attrac- 
tive, in the Nozze de Figaro, with herself as Cherubino (which will 
enable us to hear Mozart’s delightful songs in the proper keys), 
Madlle. Kellogg as Susanna, and all the other characters as before. In 
every conceivable respect the arrival of the fair and gracious Scan- 
dinavian is a happy event for Mr. Mapleson and his supporters. It 
is a pity that the opera of Hamlet should be so laboriously heavy as 
to render its production here unadvisable, and the publishers so 
fastidious that they will not allow the one scene to be represented 
in which Mdlle. Nilsson, as Ophelia, has been driving all Paris 
wild. Some consolation, however, may be derived from the fact 
that, in default of Hamlet, we are promised a revival of Auber’s 
Gustave III., with Malle. Nilsson as Oscar (the page), and new 
music by the greatest of French composers, expressly written for 
her. This, and the magnificent Medea of Cherubini, are far more 
pleasant things to look forward to than the threatened Lohengrin 
—that first approved example of Herr Richard Wagner's ‘ Art- 
work of the Future”—which is a conspicuous feature in the pro- 
spectus of Her Majesty’s Opera. nae 
Altogether, notwithstanding the quasi-failure, only the other 
night, of a new tenor, Signor Ferensi, “ from the Imperial Opera 
at Vienna,” in what, on the whole, was a somewhat indifferent 
performance of the Huguenots, Mr. Mapleson may be congratulated 
on the progress he has made, and the spirit with which he has faced 





Santley, the Marcellina of Malle. Sinico, the Jacquino of Mr. C. 
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To Horace Mayhew, Esq. 


S1n,—The value of coin underwent many changes during the existence of the Roman Republic, and stood, as Pliny mentions it, as follows:— 
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In the reign of Servius ; 1 pound 
A.U.C 490 The as weighed ) 2 ounces 
A. U. C. 587 of brass 1 ounce 
A. U.C. 586 } ounce 
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Short Commons, May 26. 





In the above tables, it should be observed, the silver has been reckoned at 5s., and gold at £4 per ounce.—I am, Si, your faithful Servant, 
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the difficulties that beset him. 
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. The denarius ex- { 10 asses 

A.U.C. 587 . ; P changed for 16 asses 

A. U.C. 547, a seruple of gold was worth 20 sestertii ; coined afterwards 

of the pound of gold, 20 denarii aurei; ard in Nero's reign of the 
pound of gold, 45 denarii aurei. 
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A Remarkable Record, 
(From the “ Sunday Times.”) 


By accident we have recently come upon a little book, the contents 
of which are so curious and interesting that we hasten to lay them 
before our readers. The work is entitled ‘‘ Twenty-third Annual 
Record of the Musical Union, dedicated to His Grace the Duke of 
Leinster, President, containing Portraits of Rubinstein, Jaell, and 
Lubeck, drawn on stone, a List of Members and Artists engaged from 
1845 to 1867, with various Information on Music and Musicians, and 
a Supplement of Musical Prizes given at the late Exposition, and a 
sketch of Music in Paris, &c., by J. Ella, Director and Founder of the 
Society, and Hon. Mem. Phil. Acad. of Rome.” Apart from the 
copious information foreshadowed by this very copious title, we were 
glad to light upon the book because of its connection with the Musical 
Union. Our notions concerning that institution had been chiefly 
derived from curt advertisements, stating who could not be admitted 
to its matinées on any account, and what ordeal had to be passed by 
those fortunate enough to be eligible. We looked in vain for notices 
of its doings in the columns of our contemporaries, and in vain asked 
privately for some information respecting it. Hence an idea that the 
Union represented a sort of musical freemasonry, with its initiatory 
rites and its vows of secresy, the mysterious organization being visible 
to the outer world only in the person of “J. Ella, 18 Hanover 
Square.” This illusion the;book before us has dispelled. We find the 
society to be a concert-giving association remarkable for the aristocratic 
names on the list of its managers; that every season it gives eight 
matinéges of more or less good music by more or less good performers ; 
that it unduly assumes an intense eagerness on the partof the public 
to be present at those entertainments ; and that by the mouth of Mr. 
Ella, it is addicted to a tremendous blowing of its own trumpets. Such 
a prosaic discovery, when something romantic was looked for, proved 
disappointing. Not so another and unexpected revelation. It is im- 
possible to take up the Record without seeing that, in its pages, the 
Musical Union is second, and Mr. Ella first. That gentleman’s name 
faces us on the title page, and the last two letters on the last page are 
the initials J. E. Everywhere between those extremes Mr. Ella 
confronts the reader. The business details in the book—lists of mem- 
bers and artists, programmes and analyses—are only ‘‘ padding,” the 
sensational contents being the worthy director himself. We confess to 
being perfectly charmed with him, and wish the Record twice as long 
on his account. As far as possible the reader shall share our 
enjoyment. 

It must first of all be explained that the programme (or ‘‘ synoptical 
analysis” as Mr. Ella calls it) of each concert is studded with brief 
notes from the director's pen. It is in these that the charm of the 
book—a collection of such programmes for the most part—is found to 
consist. They are perfectly delicious, not so much on their own 
account, as for the light they reflect upon their author. A few 
examples will suffice to show this. That Mr. Ella should have a high 
opinion of the Musical Union is natural enough. Hence we gather 
from his notes that every artist in Europe burns with anxiety to appear 
under its auspices. ‘‘ We,” says Mr. Elia, who often affects the plural, 
‘are solicited to introduce the young Hungarian pianists.” Again, the 
unexpected visit of Antoine Rubinstein last year ‘induced more than 
one new pianist to defer his début at the Musical Union.” Further- 
more Lubeck is represented as having actually “escaped” from Paris 
in order to attend one matinée; and Servais, the late violencellist often 
wanted to come to terms, but they were, writes Mr. Ella ‘“ extrava- 
gantly high, and I gave him no encouragement.” We are not informed 
whether Malle. Rosa Czuk, another violoncellist said anything about 
terms high or low, but when she ‘‘expressed a great desire to visit 
London,” Mr. Ella again gave ‘no encouragement.” Let it not be 
supposed that this ardent longing is confined to professionals. One 
“sketch ” in the form of a dialogue shows the contrary. It tells how 
a lady waited upon the D.M. U. and being ‘“ middle-aged, married, 
and far from handsome,” was at once—we suppose from the D. M. U.’s 
experience of his members—assumed to want a subscription ticket. 
Instead thereof the lady desired to play at the M. U. concerts, and 
offered a specimen of her powers. The director vainly pleading that a 
“ distinguished foreign pianist ” awaited him in the next room, was 
compelled to hear one of Hummel’s sonatas. Still unmollified he urged 
that expenses could only be met by engaging “new and eminent pro- 
fessors from the Continent” upon which he was accused of being 
mercenary. Mr. Ella begged pardon, but he had spent lots of mcney in 
pursuit of the art. “Then,” said the lady, “I will buy fifty half- 
guinea tickets if you will let me only play one sonata.” This was the 
crisis of the interview ; but Mr. Ella was equal to it. What a mag- 
nificent indignation (mixed with a little gratuitous spleen) rings out in 
his answer—‘‘ There are plenty of concert-givers who gladly would 
accept your offer, madam, but the director of the Musical Union will 





never accept a bribe.” Of course Mr. Ella put an end to the interview 
at once, leaving the lady to apologize to his servant, which we are 
assured she did. It would be affectation to wonder at all this anxiety 
for Musical Union honours. The Record shows that they are stepping- 
stones to others yet higher, if such be possible. Referring to Leopold 
Auer, Mr. Ella says, ‘ No sooner had he contracted an engagement to 
play at the Musical Union, than another of great honour and emolu- 
ment was afforded to him in Germany.” Nor is this all, for when 
once a performer has obtained a footing on the M. U. platform, the 
director comes forward as a guarantee for his possession of all possible 
excellence. Mr. Ella’s fondness for, and pride in, his artists is alto- 
gether paternal. He compresses their biography into his “sketches ” 
and sings their praises in little notes with touching devotion, Yea, 
more, he vouches for their moral and physical, as well as professional 
virtues. Thus we learn that the Brothers Thern are “ intelligent, 
modest, and amiable;” that Mdlle. A. Bolar an intending debutante, 
is “tall, with handsome features, and an intelligent expression ;” that 
Grutzmacher is deservedly esteemed for his social virtues; and that 
Auer is ‘‘ obliging and modest.” This is a feature altogether unique, 
and is, of course, all the more valued. Elsewhere artists are regarded 
as such merely; at the Musical Union they are, in addition, proclaimed 
to be “jolly good fellows, every one.” What wonder that they love 
the M. U. 

But the Record shows the D. M. U. in a yet more interesting light. 
When making those royal progresses abroad which used to be so suc- 
cinctly advertized in the first page of the Times, Mr. Ella was very 
properly the object of much polite attention. He tells of this with a 
naiveté absolutely delicious in its freshness, as though he were uncon- 
scious of its character, or his own deserts. In one note, after obsery- 
ing that “ musicians of moral worth have much reason to be satisfied 
with the friendly relations that exist between them and the noble 
dilettanti of Austria,” we are informed how Prince Czartoryski gave 
the director an entrée to his opera box for the season; in another how 
Ella and Auber, after a friendly musical discussion, ‘‘ parted on the 
most affectionate terms;” in a third how Grisi and her “ triad of 
charming daughters” received him into their circle of intimes at the 
Villa Salviati ; and in a fourth how, when confined to his Paris lodging 
by a bad cold, an English professor—no ordinary one, but an M.A. 
Cantab—came and played to him the whole of Schubert’s sonatas. 
Furthermore, we learn from a note, the innocence of which is quite 
Edenic, that the director of the Vienna Philharmonic Concerts begged 
Mr. Ella not to be critical, as he had only been able to obtain four 
rehearsals. Yet even these stories are exceeded in refreshing interest 
by some others in the Record. Mr. Ella, for example, tells of his 
encounter in the Italian Tyrol with a lady who, mistaking him for Gye or 
Mapleson, never ceased worrying him for a London engagement. He 
does not say that he disclaimed being either of those potentates, and hence 
he may have brought the infliction on himself. A still better anecdote 
relates that when Mendelssohn hesitated to conduct the Philharmonic 
Concerts with a biton, because of the orchestral leader’s opposition, 
“X.Y. Z. of the Morning Post” (no other than Mr. Ella himself), 
threatened to attribute to him the imperfections of the concert. Men- 
delssohn promptly yielded, and when afterwards reminded of the 
incident, ‘‘jocularly replied that he should not have had the moral 
courage to usurp the authority of the leaders but for the threat of 
X. Y. Z.” Upon this we have only to say that the reply must have 
been jocular indeed. But perhaps the best story of all is the shortest. 
Under the heading “Antoine Rubinstein,” Mr. Ella says, ‘ The 
musical diary of the late esteemed Mr. Ayrton, now in my possession, 
contains a printed description of a wonderful Russian youth, in London 
in 1842, then only twelve years of age. On the margin of the note is 
pencilled ‘ this is a real prodigy.’” As Dominie Sampson would say, 
“ Pro-di-gi-ous !”” 

After this, may we not ask who will despair of making “records 0s 
interesting? Here is a collection of programmes, the reading of which 
is nothing short of delightful. Would that Mr. Ella could communi- 
cate his peculiar talent, but seeing that to be impossible, we rejoice in 
being able to take comfort from his last paragraph :—‘ Musical 
sketches at home and abroad, included in Records out of print, with 
others from my recent journals, will he published in a separate form 
with pictorial illustrations.” Such are Mr. Ella’s parting and consol- 
ing words, in response to which we can only ejaculate, ‘‘ May their 
publication be speedy.” 
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WELSH MELODIES. 
To the Editor of the Musica Wortp. 

Sir,—When a collector of national melodies relies entirely upon 
tradition that airs bave originated in the district where he may 
have heard them, he will always be liable to error, and will very 
rarely escape it. Neither the mountains of Wales nor the distinct 
language of the people have proved an effectual barrier against 
inroads in the universal language of music. Indeed, this may be 
proved upon Welsh authority of early date, for, of the twenty-four 
terms anciently applied to music in Wales, the second was “‘ Allm- 
harach "—foreign strain. 

A Comprehensive Collection of the National Melodies of Wales 
is announced in the Musical World, and this is to be ‘* a standard 
of reference upon the subject of which it treats,” yet, but a few 
weeks ago, we saw one of these so-called Welsh -melodies, ‘‘ The 
Monks’ March” (No. 15 of Recollections of Wales, transcribed by 
Brinley Richards), and your reviewer thought it so full of character 
as to extract the air for the pleasure of your readers. From this 
it appears that Mr. Richards, or whoever takes the responsibility 
of the collection, has been relying upon Edward Jones’s Welsh 
Bards as an authority. The tune is to be found at p. 162 of the 
first volume of that collection. Assuming, therefore, a real desire 
on the part of the editors to make the new work ‘‘a standard of 
reference,” it is desirable that some one should point out, in time, 
the frailty of the reed to which they are about to trust themselves. 

To begin—let a comparison be made of the supposed Welsh air, 
first printed in 1784, with the English original, ‘‘ General Monk’s 
March,” often printed in the preceding century. 

‘ The Monks’ March,” from Recollections of Wales :— 
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The most amusing part of Edward Jones's mistake is his note 
upon the air. Having first mistranslated ‘‘ Monk’s March” into 
‘‘ The Monks’ March,” he searched Welsh histories and traditions 
for a band of military monks, but not finding them ready to hand, 
he says—‘* Probably this is the tune of the monks of Bangor, when 
they marched to Chester, to assist the Prince of Powis with their 
prayers, about the year 603.” (!) 

A few centuries, more or less, are as nothing to an imaginative 
Welshman, and Edward Jones might almost have rivalled his 
famous countryman, who painted Noah coming out of the ark 
with a huge scroll of the sales of Wynne, of Wynnestay, under 
his arm. After that brilliant example, collectors of Welsh music 
may seem to have been modest in the extreme in their pretensions. 
The first printed collection was by John Parry and Evan Williams 
in 1742, They entitled it, Ancient British Music, or a collection of 
lunes never before published, which are “retained” by the Cambro- 
Britons, more particuiarly in North Wales, and supposed “ by the 
learned” to be the Remains of the Music of the Antient Druids, so 
much famed in Roman History. 

Whoever, therefore, would dispute their antiquity, would only 
thereby prove himself to be an illiterate ass. ‘ Procul, 0 procul 
este, profani!” But it is curious that although these airs have 
been so Pence 4 “retained,” yet no two versions are alike. 
Edward Jones, indeed, admits that the “performers of the latter 
ages have forgot and mutilated the original harmony of these ruins 








of genius,” (therefore he added new basses), but ‘the original 
melodies,” says he, “are preserved with the most scrupulous 
fidelity.” 

It would be difficult to test this assertion by a druidical 
standard, but there was a collection printed just three years before 
Jones's, entitled, British Harmony, being a collection of Antient 
Welsh Airs, the traditional remains of those oriyinally sung by the 
Bards of Wales, carefully compiled and now first published, by 
John Parry (of Ruabon, Denbighshire), 1781. To test how far 
identity has been preserved for an interval of only three years, let 
any one take the tune called “‘ White Locks” in Jones's, and then 
the same in Parry’s version. How came they to differ so widely ? 
Lastly, let him compare the two with their original—Lord Com- 
missioner Whitelocke’s Coranto, which can readily be seen in either 
Hawkins’s or Burney’s History of Music. It is to be feared that 
the assertion of “scrupulous fidelity” in the transmission of 
melodies will not be very readily accorded to Welsh Bards. 

“«T have collectéd these songs of the bards.” says Jones, ‘‘ with 
infinite pains, from hearing the old musicians or minstrels, of 
Wales, play them on their instruments, and from their being 
chanted by the peasantry. Most of them were never 
before committed to writing, at least riot in modern notes.” But 
where are the ancient notes? Is it only a guess that they ever 
were in ancient notes? The oldest Welsh manuscript of music 
hitherto known to the world is an elementary one of the time of 
Charles I., and Jones does not quote it, or any other, in support 
of his traditions, 

No one can doubt the great celebrity of the Welsh in music in 
early times, and no one can wish to detract from it. The cultiva- 
tion of the art was a distinguishing feature of the Welsh gvntle- 
man, as well as of the bard. A gentleman’s harp could not 
be seized for debt, because he would thereby have been degraded 
from his rank. The songs of the bard could fire a whole people. 
But alas! all these are lost. The world does not boast of a single 
early manuscript of harp music of any European nation. We 
might as well go hunting through English villages for the songs 
which Aldhelm sang on the bridge, or Dunstan at the Court of 
Ethelstan, as the Welsh for the tunes of the Druids in books of airs 
collected from harpers in the eighteenth century. 

The ‘foreign strains” in Jones’s collection are not limited to 
the two before mentioned. He prints the tune of ‘* Happy We,” 
in Acis and Galatea, under the title of ‘‘ The Rising Sun,” and 
tells us that ‘‘ Mr. Handel borrowed the air” (p. 138). Handel 
would, no doubt, have borrowed anything that suited his purpose, 
but one little difficulty in Jones’s version of the borrower is, that 
the oratorio of Acis and Galatea was published some twenty odd 
years before Handel passed through Wales (if he did pass through 
on his way to or from Dublin), and that his publication was some 
fifty odd years anterior to the appearance of the air in Jones's 
collection. Jones’s ‘‘ Melody of Cynwyd” (p. 129) is the 
English country dance of Dargason; ‘*The Welcome of the 
Hostess” (p. 172) is ‘The Mitter Raut ;” ‘Flaunting Two” 
(p. 176) is ‘* The Hemp-dresser, or the London Gentlewoman ;” 
The Delight of the Men of Dovey” (p. 129), a corruption 
of ‘Green Sleeves ;” “‘ Hunting the Hare” (p. 174), an English 
song. In Jones’s second volume, ‘The Willow Hymn” (p. 25) 
is “* By the Osiers so Dark ;” ‘‘ The First of August” (p. 44) is 
“Come, jolly Bacchus ;” ‘‘ The Britons” (p. 33), a country 
dance, from the Dancing Master of 1696 ; ‘‘ Mopsy’s ‘Tune, the Old 
Way” (p. 45), is “The Barking Barber ;” and “ Prestwich 
Bills” is ‘Talk no more of Whig or Tory.” In Vol. 3, ” The 
Heiress of Montgomery ” (p. 15) is a version of ‘“‘ As down in the 
Meadows ;” ‘* Captain Corbett” (p. 16)}is ‘‘ Of all Comforts I 
miscarried ;” “If love’s a sweet passion” (p. 49), an English 
song. bye 
if it is desired to claim any of the above, after due examination, 
as Welsh, they may generally be taken from better copies than 
those in Jones's Welsh Bards. If, on the contrary, they are 
admitted to be “foreign strains,” it is well that a beacon should 
have been held up to avoid them. W. C. 





Aurensurc.—The Meeting of Musicians will be held here this year 
on the 19th, 20th, 21st, and 22nd July. ‘The musical part of the pro- 
ceedings will be under the direction of Dr. Langer, Dr. Stave, and Herr 
Riedel. 
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ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA. 


The revival of Donizetti’s lively and sparkling Don Pasquale is 
always welcome, no matter who may play the other characters, while 
such a Norina is to be found as Mdlle, Adelina Patti. Mdlle. Patti 
first tried this part in 1862, when it’'was at once acknowledged by con- 
noisseurs that, since Giulia Grisi (the original Norina) in her prime, 
there had been no such Norina on the Italian stage. Nevertheless, 
here and there, certain points in her performance were found more or 
less open to criticism, whether on account of excess or the opposite. 
But with Norina the most variously gifted of existing dramatic singers 
has done precisely what she has done with every other character in her 
repertory. She has studied and restudied it, with such conscientious 
perseverance that she has simply brought it to perfection. It is nowa 
piece of musical comedy uot to be excelled. ‘The life, fun, and spirit 
of the personage are there, in all their pristine vigour; and yet the 
impersonation belongs to legitimate comedy—so rare now-a-days on the 
lyric boards that one scarcely knows where to look for it. It is difficult 
to imagine an eccentric, infirm old bachelor, who labours under the 
hallucination that he is in love, by turns fascinated, tortured, per- 
plexed, and in the end completely duped, by a young widow so full of 
mischief, and yet so provokingly irresistible. Scene after scene reveals 
some point in Mdlle. Patti’s performance from which it is impossible to 
withhold the heartiest admiration. The duet in which Dr. Malatesta 
(represented with no little vivacity by Signor Cotogni) explains to 
Norina the part she has to play in cajoling Don Pasquale (Signor 
Ciampi) is a genuine specimen of the genuine Italian school of acting 
and singing—as easy and refined as it is piquant. ‘The first interview 
with Don Pasquale, where, previous to the contract of betrothal being 
signed and countersigned, the cunning widow comports herself with a 
sly demureness that entirely captivates the enamoured old gentleman, 
until, her aim attained, and he in her power, she throws aside the 
mask, and, to his astonishment and dismay, reveals herself under quite 
a different aspect, awing him into submi-sion by a demeanour of 
assumed haughtiness, and terrifying him by professions of extrava- 
gance, is not less racy and effective. Best of all, however, is the climax 
to Don Pasquale’s discomfiture, the point at which the feigned 
attributes of Norina put on their most uninviting aspect. Here 
every musical sentence tells, while the dramatic by-play is inimitable. 
It is easy to understand the utter prostration of the sexagenarian 
would-be Benedict under the infliction of Norina’s saucy admonition to 
him to betake himself to repose, while she goes jauntily to the opera :— 


“Va a letto, bel Nonno, 
Sia chieto il tuo sonno,” &e. 


-—accompanied by a promise that she will awake him when it is time 
to get upin the morning. At this juncture the condition of the help- 
less old bachelor is such that, in spite of his stupid self-esteem, we are 
almost inclined to take his part, especially when, in an agony of despair, 
he ejaculates— 


“Divorzio! divorzio! 
Che letto! che sposa!” &c. 
— for, with a worse wife no man could possibly be mated. One might 
have imagined that the letter Don Pasquale picks up when Norina has 
flitted out of the room, and which proves to be an assignation addressed 
to his faithless spouse, would rather have consoled than further discon- 
certed him. This scene, as represented by Mdlle. Patti, is a master- 
piece, and the provoking unconcern with which she throws off, in brilliant 
tones, the lively measures of the waltz-tune— 


“Via, caro sposino, 
Non farmi il tiranno.” 
—rapidly traversing the stage to and fro, and mocking her affianced 
spouse the while, could not be surpassed, It is scarcely requisite to 
speak of the sentimental duet, ‘“‘Tornami a dir che m’ami,” with 
which the lovers comfort each other, after Ernesto, by means of “Com’e 
gentil la notte,” gains entrance to the garden, the gate of which is 
opened to him, at the signal, by Norina. The familiar serenade, 
delivered by Signor Naudin with his ordinary care and emphasis, is, as 
usual, encored ; and the rondo, ** La moral di tutto questo ” (Donizetti’s 
own original finale), sung with wonderful fluency by Mdlle. Patti, 
whose eml ellishments are alike tasteful and effective, brings down the 
curtain amid general and hearty applause. In short, although we have 
no Lablacue, no Rubini (no Mario !), no Tamburini (no Roneoni—who 
has played both Dr, Malatesta and Don Pasquale), a pleasanter evening 
could hardly be s)eiit than in listening to this genial and delightful 
opera buffa, which Donizetti has never excelled, except in his Llisir 
‘d@’Amore—the life and soul of which, by the way, of late, has again of 
late years been Mdille. Patti’s Adina, as the life and soul of his Don 
Pasquale is her Norina. 
On Saturday night the Favorita was to have been produced, but 
Mdlle. Lucca being indisposed, Don Giovanni was substituted. 





HER MAJESTY’S OPERA. 


On Saturday night Mdlle. Christine Nilsson achieved one of those 
marked successes that impress themselves for a long time on the 
memory. ‘The announcement that she was to play Lucy of Lammer- 
moor, in the well-known opera of Donizetti, filled the house to the roof 
with an audience on the tiptoe of expectation. It was not merely the 
first time on the London stage, but also the first time in her career, 
that the fair Scandinavian had essayed the part; and many a popular 
songstress would be only too happy, after repeated trials, to succeed in it 
so entirely. That Mdlle. Nilsson would look the character of Scott’s 
romantic heroine to the life every one felt assured; and, in fact, no 
painter could conjure up in his mind’s eye a more perfect embodiment 
of the ideal Lucy, even with the great novelist’s own description to aid 
his memory and stimulate his imagination. Nor was any doubt enter- 
tained—at all events by those who have heard Malle. Nilsson in other 
operas—as to the style in which the music generally would be executed, 
To such an exceptional voice as hers, a legitimate high soprano, every note 
of which is sympathetic, the tender melancholy that pervades so much 
of it could hardly come amiss; while the simply mechanical difficulties 
could be no difficulties at all. But even the young lady’s warmest 
admirers were unprepared for a conception so poetical, a working out of 
that conception so lifelike, and at the same time so full of delicate 
touches and so highly finished in every one of its details. Malle. 
Nilsson evinced, indeed, on this occasion, a dramatic power the posses- 
sion of which neither her Margaret nor her Violetta had given us cause 
to suspect. So that her triumph at all points was unquestioned, and 
justified a belief in the many fine things that have been eaid and written 
about her Ophelia on the other side of the Channel 

The first apparition of Lucy, ina costume remarkable for simplicity 
and good taste, was the signal for one of those hearty greetings by which 
our English audiences are prone to anticipate a treat to come, of the 
realization of which they feel tolerably certain; and this expression of 
confidence was repeated with increased ardour after Mdlle, Nilsson had 
given the recitative,“ Regnava nel silenzio,” with the air and “cabaletta” 
to which it forms the introduction—admirable examples of her com- 
mand of vocalization in different styles. The duet with Ed_ardo, in 
which the lovers plight eternal troth, brought down the curtain amid 
unanimous and unmistakable marks of satisfaction. No sooner had the 
“drop” descended than, in obedience to the general wish, it was 
lifted again, and Mdlle. Nilsson must have felt as thoroughly convinced 
as the audience that her success was from that moment undoubted. 

The best, however, was in store. Hitherto Mdlle. Nilsson, although 
she had done everything that was fairly expected of her (noblesse cblige), 
had done nothing to raise her higher than she already stood in the 
estimation of good judges. Every one knew she had a beautiful voice, 
and to what use she could put it; every one knew that she could 
graduate a tone (“filer un son,” as the French term it) from loud to 
soft, so artfully as now and then to tempt her to abuse the acquire- 
ment; everyone knew that she was graceful and eminently preposses- 
sing. But what everyone did not know was that she could conceive 
so finely and work out so perfectly a dramatic situation of deep tragic 
interest—like that which may be said to commence from the duet, 
when Enrico (Henry Ashton) by means of the forged letter deceives 
his sister iuto a belief that her lover is false, and to end with the sign- 
ing of the fatal marriage contract, the sudden appearance of Edgardo, 
and the curse with which the indignant lover visits what he naturally 
supposes to be the perfidy of the woman who has sworn to him undy- 
ing constancy. If Mdlle. Nilsson would bestow just two or three 
seconds more on perusing the letter, the contents of which induce her to 
forswear Edgardo and promise to become the bride of another, and about 
as many more on affixing her name to the marriage contract, the two 
scenes of which the second act is composed would be, from the opening 
to the close, as nearly faultless as could be well imagined. It is need- 
less to dwell upon the familiar details, not one of which was unheeded 
cr slurred over, and not one of which failed to derive an additional 
interest from the consciousness experienced by the audience that they 
were witnessing something they had not witnessed twenty times 
already—and something, let it be understood, intrinsically admirable. 
If the curtain at the end of Act 1 fell upon a success, at the end of Act 
2 it descended upon as fair a triumph, And this triumph was confitmed 
by the scene of the madness leading up to the unwitnessed suicide. 
Hackneyed as is this, Mdlle. Nilsson contrived to impart to it a certain 
genial freshness that kept the interest alive to the very final cadence. 
All the most delicate and finished characteristics of her singing—such, 
for instance, as her close and even “ shake,” the delightful quality of 
her voice in subdued passages (mezza voce), her unerring intonation, 
and her remarkable fluency, were here exhibited in pertection—in such 
perfection that it might be worth her pains to change or modify one or 
two of the embellishments and cadenzas. But these were spots on the 
sun (and easier to get rid of). Enough that the vocal execution of the 
whole scene was almost beyond criticism, and that the acting was on a pat 
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with the singing—all the emotions that agitate the shattered intellect 
of the poor deranged Lucy being as vividly portrayed in look and gesture 
as they were made audibly eloquent by the musical utterances. At 
the end the applause was so loud, unanimous, and prolonged that 
Malle. Nilsson came back to acknowledge it ; and it was not before some 
minutes had elapsed that she could tear herself away from the audience 
she had so deeply moved. 

The Edgardo was Signor Mongini, who has returned to us with his 
magnificent voice wholly unimpaired, with all that enthusiasm which 
occasionally betrays him into excess, and, by force of anti-climax, robs 
his best efforts of the effect they could not otherwise fail of producing,and 
with a dramatic fire and sensibility everywhere shown in the earnestness 
with which he enters into his task, and the pains he takes to give the 
exact weight and meaning to every phrase. Drawbacks allowed for, 
a charm, under any circumstances, must attach to such a voice 
as this gentleman’s; and it isa pity that he cannot give a portion 
of it (which he might well spare) to Signor Mario, in exchange 
for a portion (which Signor Mario might well spare) of Signor 
Mario’s consummateart. To Mr. Santley’s splendid singing, as Enrico, 
we have frequently borne witness. The part of Raimondo (‘“ Bide the 
Bent”) was assigned to Signor Foli, who gave his one air remarkable well. 

It may be added that Signor Mongini made his first appearance as 
Lionel, in Martha—about which opera we have not another word to say. 





Pragus.—M. Moniuszko,?the composer, of Warsaw, has received an 
invitation to be present at the approaching festival in commemoration 
of the establishment of the National Theatre. 

Satzpurc.—Dr. Otto Bach has been appointed chapelmaster of the 
Cathedral and Director of the Mozarteum. He will enter upon the 
discharge of his new functions in July. 
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The Poker of Street-Rusic, 


O incense-breathing Spring ! 
What lord of Music’s art 

Of thee shall help me sing, 
Beethoven, or Mozart ? 

As nightingales in May, 
As blackbirds sing in June, 

Ah! so would I, but all astray 
Am led by that street tune— 


Sing, in June, 
Not that tune, 
Not that music, not that music ; 
Not that tune, 
Not in June, 
Not that music, not that tune ! 


Cecilia, sainted maid, 
Do thou my song inspire ; 
Oblige me with the aid 
Of thy celestial quire. 
Impart a hallowed strain 
Suggesting hope and joy— 
O horror, there he goes again, 
That grinding-organ boy ! 


And “ Champagne Charlie ” is his air, 

Low, vile execrable air ! 

Tune unsuitable for song of flowers, 

Cuckoo erying in the woodland bowers. 
Airy carol of the lark. 


The golden sunlight glows 
With love, whose season ’s this ; 
The west wind woos the rose : 
My soul is faint with bliss. 
To power of sweetest sound 
I fain would wed my verse. 
Once more that organ-boy confound ! 
I copy, while I curse, 


The sing-song that is fit to drive one crazy, 
And can’t help warbling, Oh ! 
Of all thy flowers that blow, 

Thou lovely Spring, I wish I were a daisy. 


Punch. 
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REVIEWS. 


Church Music, by Bensamin CONGREVE. 
I. “TI will greatly rejoice in the Lord.” Anthem for Whitsuntide. 

II. ‘Hail the Day that sees Him rise.” Hymn for Ascension. 

III. “ Approach all ye faithful.” Hymn for Christmas. 

IV. “The Lord is risen indeed.” Anthem for Easter. 

(London: Novello, Ewer, & Co.] 

Mr. Bensamin Concreve must be a man of ill-regulated balance. His 
ability is clearly out of preportion to his industry, that is to say, the 
latter is in excess. Hence he sometimes produces music when he has 
fairly outrun his stock of ideas. The compositions before us supply a 
case in point. They are merely sequences of common place, yet, after 
all, they cannot be set down as worse than the average of their 
kind. It is astonishing what twaddle finds acceptance in churches and 
chapels, though, perhaps, not more astonishing than the long suffering 
shown towards bad sermons. 


When the sweet Spring dawns upon us. Song. Words by L. M. Toornron; 
the music composed by Bensamin ConGreve. [London: B. Williams.] 
Tuis is is a simple song (with chorus) in E flat. 


O Thou that Weepest, dry the Tear. The words by L. M. Toornton ; the 
music composed by Bensamin ConcReve. [London: B. Williams.] 


Two lines of this song run thus: 
“Trials abound while here we stay, 
There is a cross for all.” 
True, generally ; this is especially true of musical reviewers. We beg 
Mr. Congreve not to increase its weight. 


Summer’s Moon was Gently Beaming. Ballad. Written and composed by 
Karte Forrester. [London; R. Cocks & Co.] 

A most simple ballad, which sings plaintively of an absent one. Miss 

Forrester touches us through her poetry and her music, We respect 

her double capacity. 

Reverie. Composed by Jonny Cuxsure. [London: A. Hammond & Co.] 

Mr. Cuesuire elects to meditate (after a troubled fashion) in D flat. 

The result is somewhat laboured here and there, but we have met with 

far worse. 


The Fairy Voyage. Barcarollee Composed by CuarLes Gounop. [Lon- 
don: Metzler & Co.] 
M. Govunop starts this song upon that, to him, most useful of musical 
contrivances, the double pedal, and makes abundant use of it through- 
out. In the case before us, however, pedals, double or single, are not 
out of place, while the song, as a whole, is characteristic and pleasing, 
if not very original. 
Gaily o'er the Bounding Sea. Barcarolle. Words by THomas Lex, Esq. ; 
music composed by H. A. Rupaty. [London: William Czerny.] 
Tue words of this song assume that “floating onwards still with the 
tide,” and “ lazily playing my battered guitar,” is, when both opera- 
tions are simultaneous, the height of human bliss. Not having actually 
made the experiment, we cannot dispute the point, but we may say 
that, entering into the spirit of his subject, Mr. Rudall has written a 
clever song which even those who object to aquatics and care nothing 
for guitars ‘ battered” or other, can hear with pleasure. 


Serenade. Words by Mrs. Ann1z Lomer; composed by H. A. RuDALL. 
(London: William Czerny.] 

Mr. Rupatt’s setting of this song is well meant, but laboured almost 

to a painful degree. Aboveall things a serenade should be spontaneous. 

The one before us gives a very forcible notion of hard work. 


Sing, Sing. Song. Words by Matrutss Barr, Esq. ; the music by JevAN 
(W. Evans.) [London: Duncan Davison & Co.] 

A srigHt and joyous effusion, easy to sing and play, and pleasant to 

hear. 


The Posthumous Pianoforte Works of W. Vincent Wallace. No. I. Danse 
Cossaque, transcription. II. Chant Religeuse (Felicien David), transcription. 
III, Caprice Heroique. IV. Air Russe, transcription. (London: Duff 
& Stewart. ] 

“ Brrye dead, he yet speaketh,” and we welcome these utterances of 

the composer of Maritana all the more because they come, so to speak, 

from his grave. The first is an exceedingly characteristic piece, 
original both in style and treatment. No. IL. is a skilful transcription 

which will recall not a few other works by the same hand No. lll, 

—pure Wallace from beginning to end—is, perhaps, the best of the 

set, and contains every element of popularity. Of the Russian air it 

will suffice to say that the transcriber has increased the attraction be- 
longing to it in any case, by his judicious handling. Among the many 
pianoforte players to whom the memory of Vincent Wallace is pleasant, 

these posthuinous works will find favour, and will deserve it. T. E. 
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ST. JAMES’S HALL. 





MADAME ARABELLA GODDARD’S 
THREE PIANOFORTE RECITALS 


MENDELSSOHN’S LIEDER OHNE WORTE 
(Songs without Words), 
INCLUDING THE WHOLE FORTY-EIGHT. 





THE SECOND AND THIRD RECITALS 


WILL TAKE PLACE ON 
THURSDAYS, JUNE llr anv 25rn, 
At Three o'clock precisely. 


The Programme of each Recital will be divided into two parts, eight Lieder in each 
part, with a vocal piece by Schubert to separate one group of four Lieder from another. 

At the end of the First Part of each Programme, Madame ARABELLA Gopp4RD will 
introduce one of the Posthumous Works :—At the Second Recital, the Sonata in G 
minor, composed by Mendelssohn when he was twelve years old; and at the Third, 
the Grand Sonata in B flat, which was received with so much favour at the Monday 
Popular Concerts. 


Reserved Stalls for a Single Recital ove éeo ove 
Subscription Tickets (Stalls) for the Three Recitals ... 
Balcony eo ove eee ove ove one ove eee 
Area... ove ove eee ove one ove tee on 3 
To be obtained of Madame Arabella Goddard, at her residence, 26, Upper Wimpole 
Street; Chappell & Co., 50, New Bond Street; and of Mr. Austin, at the Ticket 
Office, St. James's Hall. 





ST. JAMES’S HALL. 
MR. CHARLES HALLE’S PIANOFORTE RECITALS. 
FIFTH RECITAL, FRIDAY AFTERNOON, JUNE 6ru. 


To commence at Three o'clock precisely. 








Programme. 


PART I 

GRAND SONATA, in A minor, Op. 164 ... 

SONG, “The Violet” ... ooo se ove 

RONDO, in G major, Op. 51, No. 2 ... ooo ove eve ove 

TWENTY-FOUR VARIATIONS ona Theme in D, No. 18 ... © 
PART II. 

FANTASIA SONATA, in G, Op. 78 

SONG, “ Marie” ... ons. ove on ove 

BAGATELLES, Op. 126, Nos. 1, 2, 3, and 4 

SUITES DE VALSES ALLEMANDES, Op, #3 


we Schubert, 

ee Mozart. 

ee. Beethoven, 
. Beethoven. 


we Schubert, 
we. Schubert, 
«+» Beethoven, 
- Schubert. 


.- Mr. CHARLES HALLE, 
. Miss ANNA JEWELL. 


PIANOFORTE 
VocaList 


PRICES OF ADMISSION. 
For the Series, Single Ticket, 
£2 2 0 £0 7 0 
100 03 0 
Area ... ° eee eve eve ove 010 
Subscriptions received at Chappell & Co.’s, 50, New Bond Street; Keith, Prowse, 
& Co,’s, 48, Cheapside ; Mitchell's, 33, Old Bond Street; Austin’s Ticket office, 28, 
Piccadilly ; and by Mr. Charles Hallé, 11, Mansfield Street, Cavendish Square. 


Sofa Stalls, numbered and reserved 
Balcony eee ove eee ove 
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DEATHS. 
On the 26th inst., Mr. Roperr Apptson, son of the late Mr. R. Addison 
of Regent Street, aged 36. 
On the 28rd inst., Mr. Nurrine, pianoforte maker, late of the firm of 
Nutting and Addison. 








To ADVERTISERS.—The Office of THe MusicaL Wortp is at 
Messrs. Duncan Davison & Co.’s, 244, Regent Street, corner of 
Liule Argyll Street (First Floor), Advertisements received as 
late as Eleven o'clock A.M. on Fridays, but not later. Payment 
on delivery. 
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C. M. VON WEBER AT MUNICH. 

Were arrived on the 14th March, 1811, at Munich, having 

always resolved to make that capital the central point of 
his artistic tours. King Louis did not yet sit upon the throne of 
Bavaria, and Munich could not boast of that aureola of glory with 
which the names of Cornelius, Hess, Kaulbach, Schwanthaler, 
Stiglmeier, Klenzer, and others, were destined to surround it, 
But, since Carl Theodor, all its princes had displayed both taste 
and zeal for musical art. Maximilian Joseph had already done 
much to deserve the name of the Father of his People. The fact 
is, however, the Bavarians preferred the pleasures of the table, and 
other sensual pleasures, to those which art could procure them. 
Artists, therefore could scarcely seek glory among them, but they 
easily became popular. The stage, which had altogether gone to 
decay towards the end of the seventeenth century, had risen again 
under the hand of Babo, a dramatic poet, the author of Otto von 
Wittelsbach, aided by Max Heigel, an admirable, and really 
superior, actor. But Babo struggled in vain against the fatal 
tendencies of Count Torring Seefeld, the Court Intendant, who 
liked only the pomp, splendour, and tinsel of the Italian Theatre. 
Seeing that he could not resist the Count, Babo retired, and a com- 
mittee was entrusted with the task of managing the theatre in his 
place. The principal musical director was Peter Winter, the com- 
poser of Das unterbrochene Opferfest, who was twice invited to 
visit Paris, but was not more successful there with his Tamerlan 
than with his Castor. His music, says M. Fétis, was considered 
more antiquated than that of Rameau, and inferior even to that of 
Candeille. According to Weber, he possessed a certain degree of 
merit as an orchestral conductor, though he was deficient in 
delicacy of ear, precision, and warmth. He was, too, a man of 
petty mind, envious and gly. Louis Spohr, in his autobiography, 
has characterized him with a few touches. His size was gigantic, 
and his strength proportionate to it, but he was, with all this, as 
timid as a hare. He flew every instant into fits of excessive rage, 
and yet allowed himself to be led like an infant. His old house- 
keeper exercised the most absolute control over him. If, for 
instance, she happened to find him arranging and preparing his 
little dolls for a Christmas tree, an occupation of which he was 
madly fond, and to which he used to devote himself for hours 
together, she would run up, interrupt him in what he was doing, 
and exclaim indignantly :—'* When do you mean to leave off play- 
ing? Go to your piano directly and finish your air, sir!” 

Weber had letters from the Grand Duke and the Grand Duchess 
of Darmstadt, for the Queen of Bavaria, and, also, for some other 
persons, among whom were Count von Montgelas, the all-power- 
ful minister, and Wiebeking, the director of public works. ‘The 
minister served him so well, that, extraordinary as the fact was 
under the reign of formal etiquette, five days after his arrival, 
Weber had an audience of the Queen, who talked a long time with 
him, and, in the King’s name, promised him permission to give 
concerts in the town, expressing, moreover, a wish to hear him 
herself, and be the first to enjoy that pleasure. At Wiebeking’s 
house, the artist found himself at home. In a very short time, he 
became attached to Wiebeking, who was an original, and then busy 
building, on a new plan of his own invention, the great bridge 
over the Isar. Weber gave pianoforte lessons to Wiebeking’s 
daughter, Fanny, who possessed real talent for the piano. united to 
genuine artistic feeling. At Wiebeking’s house, from which he 
was now scarcely ever absent, Weber made the acquaintance of 
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Barmann, the celebrated clarionettist, and wrote for him the 
Clarionet Concertino, Op. 26, which Barmann played so often, 
A friendship, which was never interrupted, sprang up between the 
two men, and ended only with life. But, though they were like 
each other in sentiment and character, nothing could be more 
dissimilar than their persons. Weber was thin, pale, and spare, 
Barmann was tall, with the air of an athlete, and a magnificently 
fine head. Carl Maria, said laughingly, in reference to his friend’s 
physical advantages : ‘“ All the best bits are offered him in a silver 
dish ; poor devils, like myself, are obliged to content’ themselves 
with the crumbs which fall from his well-supplied table.” 

Prince Bariatinsky’s brilliant saloons, also, were thrown open to 
the young composer, who took a strange delight in the manners 
and polite customs of the old courts, the vestiges of which were 
still found at the house of the Russian minister. The pick of 
scholars and artists was, likewise, to be found there. It was there 
that Weber met Schelling, the celebrated philosopher, whose works 
he had seriously studied, and whose name inspired him with 
respect mingled with a kind of fear. ‘I thought I was dream- 
ing,” he says in a letter, ‘the first time I beheld this truly great 
man.” At a subsequent period, he said, with simple delight, 
‘s Schelling and myself are like two good friends.” 

Peter Winter, the old conductor, behaved at first to;Weber as 
he behaved to all young persons: he kept him at a distance, and 
overwhelmed him with compliments, as long as he saw in him only 
an amateur ; but, when he found out what he really was, he treated 
him so roughly, that all the members of his orchestra were indig- 
naut at such behaviour. Weber, however, had enlisted their 
sympathy, and entertained no doubt of their support. His evil 
star appeared to have softened its rigour. On the 8th April, he 
gave a concert at the Theatre Royal. He had already become 
known, and people spoke of him a greatdeal. The attendance was 
large. But, though assisted by excellent artists, his Symphony, 
which, with the exception of the Allegro, was feebly executed, 
failed to excite much enthusiasm. His Cantata, Zhe First Sound, 
too, did not obtain the applause which usually greeted it. The 
great success of the evening was achieved by the Pianoforte Con- 
certo played by himself, and by the new Clarionet Concertino. 
The last made a marvellous impression. The King was so 
enchanted with it that, after the concert, he ordered Weber to 
write two more pieces of the same kind, for the same instrument. 

Weber immediately set about his task. But, while working at the 
clarionet pieces ordered by the King, he wrote, at the request of 
the manager, Franzel; four airs for the revival of Kotzebue’s Armer 
Minnesdnger, and contributed to the Morgenblatt an article on the 
improvement of the flute. ‘It appears,” he writes to Gottfried 
Weber, ‘‘ that the very deuce is in the entire orchestra. There is 
not a member of it who has not asked me to write a concerto for 
his particular instrument. You see that I have plenty to do; I 
shall probably stay here all the summer My receipts are satis- 
factory, and another concert given before my departure will cer- 
tainly bring ina good sum. The public belief is that I am to be 
created a chapelmaster, but you know what I think on that head. 
At any rate I have some hope of getting my operas played here.” 

This hope was destined to be realized sooner than the young 
composer anticipated. It is evident that some secret influence had 
been exerted on Winter, who, from being exceedingly rude, sud- 
denly displayed an excess of attention and friendly politeness. 
From the lips of the grand director himself, Weber received an 
intimation that his Abou Hassam would be forthwith put in pre- 
paration. 

Truly enough, the rehearsals soon began, and were rapidly 
carried on. The orchestra was filled with zealousness for the 
young composer, and displayed in the execution of his light and 





easy music a great amount of fire and spirit. The first performance 
took place on the 14th June. But, alas! the malignant body 
that Weber persisted in calling his star, and which had spared him 
on the occasion of his concert, appeared to have determined on 
repaying itself with usury. The theatre was full, and the over- 
ture enthusiastically applauded. The charming duet between 
Hassam and Fatima had just begun, when cries of “ Fire!” were 
suddenly heard. The public rushed to the doors, and the alarm 
was general. They soon discovered that it was a false alarm, but 
it required some time to restore calm, and the state of feeling 
necessary for appreciating a musical work was gone for the rest of 
the evening. 

The little opera was, however, sung and played charmingly, 
despite this unfortunate interruption. Several numbers were 
applauded, to the great delight of the young composer, and the 
success was all he could desire. Thus encouraged, he wanted 
nothing better than to compose another opera. “I am sighing 
most profoundly for a libretto,” he wrote to Gansbacher ; ‘* without 
an opera in progress, [am the most unfortunate of men!” His 
misfortune lasted no less than ten years, since it was decreed that 
the first creation of his genius after the pretty little opera of Abou 
Hassam was to be the greatest of all his works: Der Freischiitz. 


—o-—_ 

ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA. 

On Saturday, Don Giovanni (in lieu of La Favorita—postponed 
in consequence of the indisposition of Mdlle. Lucca). 

On Monday, La Sonnambula. 

On Tuesday, La Favorita—first time (Pauline Lucca, Baga- 
giolo, Graziani, Mario— Mario transcendant; a performance 
never to be forgotten). 

On Thursday, Don Giovanni. 

On Friday (last night), the Huguenots—first time. 

To-night, Don Pasquale. 


ee) 
HER MAJESTY’S OPERA. 

On Saturday, Lucia di Lammermoor—first time (Christine 
Nilsson !). 

On Tuesday, Don Giovanni. 

On Thursday, Lucia (Christine Nilsson!!). 

To-night, Medea (Medea, Mdlle. ‘Tietjens; Jason, Signor 
Mongini ; Neris, Mdlle. Sinico; Dirce, Mdlle. Baumeister, Creon, 
Mr. Santley) first time. 





MENDELSSOHN’s PRELUDES AND Srupies.—Mr. Barnby ad- 
vertizes in the morning papers, that ‘‘ Miss Agnes Zimmermann 
will play two études, in B flat minor and F—by Mendelssohn,” 
at his concerts in St. James's Hall, on June 3rd—‘ first time of 
performance.” Now, as these études, with the addition of the 

relude in B flat major, were played on Thursday afternoon, by 
Sotian Arabella Goddard, at her First Recital, and had been 
advertized a month previously, as about to be played by that lady, 
we think, in strict justice, Mr. Barnby might alter his advertize- 
ment. That Miss Zimmermann will play the éudes admirably, 
no one can doubt who has ever heard her play. But facts are 
facts, and the honour of having been the first to play any of the 
sthumous preludes and studies of Mendelssohn, as well as the 
ae of having been the first to play his Eighth Book of Lieder 
ohne Worte, and the grand sonata in B flat, belongs of right to 
our English pianist—Arabella Goddard. ; : 

Mr. TRELAWNEY CosHam has resigned his appointment of 
primo tenore at the Farm Street Chapel. The post has not been 
filled up. } 

Mr. BeNepIct’s Concert—the greatest of musical annuals—takes 
place in St. James's, Hall on the 20th proximo. Apart from the 
esteem in which Mr. Benedict is held—of itself sufficient to secure 
an overflowing audience—the engagements made are pre-eminently 
attractive. Among the vocalists are to be Mesdames Tietjens, 
Patti, Kellogg, Nilsson, Fricci, Carola, Rudersdorff, and ‘Tre- 
belli, MM. Bettini, Gardoni, Reichardt, Bagagiolo, Cummings, 
and Santley. The instrumentalists will include Madame Arabella 
Goddard, Mr. Lindsay Sloper, MM. Sainton, Auer, Straus, Jobn 
Thomas, and Piatti. What more need be said ? 
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MADAME GODDARD'S “MENDELSSOHN RECITALS.” 
(From the * Morning Post.”) 


Last summer the idea presented itself to Madame Arabella Goddard 
of playing a selection from Mendelssohn’s Lieder ohne Worte, or 
“ Songs without Words.” The choice she made was so much approved 
of, and the success of her experiment was so decided, that in the winter 
she gave a second selection from the same little masterpieces, which, in 
comparison with other “ bagatelles” for the pianoforte—not excepting 
even those of Beethoven—are as ‘“‘ cabinet ” hock wines to the ordinary 
vinous drinks for which the world is indebted to the banks of a river that 
France would not object to as boundary line between herself and 
Prussia. The second essay was no less successful than the first; and 
this, no doubt, encouraged Madame Goddard to attempt what had 
never yet been attempted since the Lieder ohne Worte were published— 
that is, to play the whole of them, from beginning to end, without a 
single exception. As, thanks to the recent production of an eighth book 
of Lieder, the number of these exquisite “ tone pictures” amounts to no 
less than forty-eight, it was of course impossible to include them all, or 
even half of them, in one programme, Madame Goddard had, therefore, 
no alternative but to increase the number of her “ Recitals” from one to 
three. The general scheme of the three “ recitals ’’—the first of which 
took place on Thursday afternoon in St. James’s Hall, before a brilliant 
and fashionable audience, one-third of whom, at the very least, were 
connoisseurs—includes not merely the entire forty-eight “ Songs with- 
out Words,” but some extremely interesting specimens from the 
posthumous publications of the master of whom our great English 
pianist is the worthiest, as well as the most enthusiastic, advocate. 

The programme on Thursday, as on former occasions, was divided into 
groups of four Lieder, separated, group from group, by a vocal song. ‘This 
not only relieved the pianist at intervals, but, seeing that all the songs 
were by Schubert—who, though the overture to A Midsummer Night's 
Dream, and many other wonderful things, were written during his 
lifetime, never saw Mendelssohn and in all probability never heard one 
note of what Mendelssohn had composed—delighted the audience. The 
first group of Lieder comprised No. 1, Book 1 (in E), the earliest of all 
and, strange to say, though often equalled, never excelled; the sprightly 

allegretto in A (No. 5, Book 7); the andante maestoso in E minor (No. 8, 
Book 5), which our prolific composer, M. W. Balfe, often threatened to 
arrange as a chorus for one of his operas; and the fluent presto in E 
(No. 3, Book 3), in which, with consummate art, Mendelssohn has made 
a graceful and spontaneous melody float upon rolling waves of arpeggios, 
just as a tiny shallop, under favourable meteorological circumstances 
might float securely upon however restless a sea—the sun shining 
serenely the while, as who should say, “ Float on; it is rough, but 
there is no danger.” ‘Ihe second group included the agitato e¢ con 
Juoco, in B minor (No. 4, Book 2), one of Mendelssohn’s own special 
favourites, and in which, if we except Sterndale Bennett, years gone by, 
no one has so nearly approached Mendelssohn’s own way of playing ag 
Madame Goddard ; the tuneful allegretto grazioso in D (No. 5, Book 2) 
with its continuously moving bass, a Lied far more difficult than it sounds 
when flowing glibly from the fingers of a consummate artist; the 
melancholy “ Barcarolle,” in F sharp minor (No. 6, Book 2) ; and— 
delight of all pianists, professional and amateur—the allegretto grazioso 
in A (No. 6, Book 5), to which, for what reason it is difficult to make 
out, the nickname of “ Frithlingslied,” or “Spring Song,” has, by 
general consent, been attached. All these eight Lieder were played by 
Madame Goddard as she invariably plays the music of Mendelssohn. 
and, as a matter of course, she was compelled to return to the piano- 
forte and go through the last again. 

What is above all to be admired in our gifted countrywoman’s inter- 
pretation of these unique tone pictures is the calm serenity that dis- 
tinguishes her performance. She is thoroughly‘aware that in them 
Mendelssohn intended pieces for the fireside—for home, in short, winter 
or summer; and while many of them severely tax the manual 
dexterity of the executant, the way to play them as they should be 
played is to approach them with as much composure as if they presented 
no difficulties at all. This Madame Goddard accomplishes to a 
wish, Without noise, fuss, or self-display, all that is requisite is there ; 





and, as Schumann says, speaking of the first hearing of a quartet by 
Cherubini—‘‘ You feel” her * power to the soles of your feet.” This 
was just as apparent in the two other groups of four Lieder, as in those 
ef which we have already spoken in detail. The andante con moto, in 
A flat (No. 6, Book 3), which Mendelssohn, rarely given to fancy titles, 
himself styled ‘‘ Duetto,” and in which the voices of soprano and bass 
may be clearly distinguished throughout—that is, when the skill of the 
player can make them apparent, and subdue the accompaniment toa 
sort of rippling undercurrent ; the so rarely played allegretto non troppo 
in E (No. 6, Book 6)—another simple melody, supported by a most 
ingeniously woven accompaniment; the placid andanie in C, from the 
newly-published Eighth Book of Lieder ; and the magnificent allegro con 
fuoco in A minor (again christened by Mendelssohn “ Volkslied,” and 
characteristically bearing out the title), formed the third group. ‘The 
fourth comprised the tender and flowing con moto cantabile, in E flat 
(No. 1, Book 3); the more impassioned allegro non troppo in C minor 
(No. 2 of the same book); the andante espressivo in G (No. 1, Book 5), 
one of the most eloquent, and among the most eloquently played, of 
all; and the irresistible presto in C (No. 5, Book 4)—which bears, and 
has always borne, although with no authority from Mendelssohn, the 
double title of “Spinnlied” and “ Bee’s Wedding,” but which is 
neither more nor less than a quick movement of extraordinary spirit and 
vivacity. These were played by Madame Goddard precisely as she 
played the others, and charmed the audience just as powerfully. 

The novelty of the programme on Thursday, however, was a selec. 
tion from the “ Preludes” and * Studies,” which, though for the greater 
part written more than thirty years ago, have only just been allowed to 
see the light. The “ Reformation Symphony ” itself is hardly a more 
convincing argument than these admirable pieces in favour of the 
publication of everything by their illustrious author that still remaivs 
locked up. Mendelssohn’s “Preludes” and ‘“ Studies”"—terms by 
which are ordinarily meant exercises for the acquirement of mechanical] 
proficiency—while offering all the advantages to a scholar aiming at 
uniformly correct manipulation, have something else besides, not to be 
found in the “ Preludes” and “ Studies” of any other master since 
Bach and Handel. They are, in fact, not simply exercises, but 
musical poems, and afford another argument for that which 
scarcely needed further proof, that Mendelssohn, whatever he 
wrote, could not by any possibility write otherwise than musically. 
A more magnificent study for arpeggios in the bravura style 
(arpeggios such as Thalberg himself, the Emperor of “ Arpeggio,” 
would delight in) could hardly be cited than the “ Etude” (presto) in 
B flat minor (Book 2, Op. 104, No.1). But amid all its unceasing 
shower of arpeggios, up and down the key-board, a plaintive, touching 
melody is heard throughout this étude, which, if only the player pos- 
sesses the art to make the theme speak, as Madame Goddard 
possesses it, must cause the hearer to forget all about the seemingly (to 
look at on paper) impracticable arpeggios, and think exclusively ot the 
song itself. Then, a bolder, nobler, grander piece in its way than the 
“Preludium” in B flat major (allegro molto e vivace), with its rapid 
passages of octaves for both hands, its rich clothing of harmony in full 
chords, and its masterly conduct from first to last, could hardly be ima- 
gined. But perhaps most beautiful, ingenious, and satisfying of all is 
the étude in F major (allegro con moto), one of those “ perpetual move- 
ments” for the carrying out of which, with sustained and unflagging 
animation, Mendelssohn stands wholly alone. He has left us many 
such movements, but not one more interesting, and at the same time it 
must be added—in justice to Madame Goddard, who played this é/ude 
(as she had already played the other two) in absolute perfection, 
winning an encore, with which she had no choice but to comply—not 
one more mechanically difficult. It may be interesting to musical 
readers to learn that these “ Preludes” and “ Studies” were all written 
in the composer’s prime—the “Etude” in B flat minor in January, and 
the “ Preludium ” in B flat major in December, 1836 (the year of the 
oratorio of St. Paul); the “Etude” in F major in April, two years 
earlier—the first at Frankfort-on-the-Maine, the second at Leipsic, and 
the third at Diisseldorff. 

Nothing could have fitted better in with the pianoforte Lieder of 
Mendelssohn than the inimitable vocal Lieder of Schubert, which 
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comprised the well-known “ Serenade ” (‘‘Stindchen”), and the deli- 
cious little song called “‘ The Trout” (“Die Forelle”), together with 
“ Who is Sylvia?” and ‘‘ Hark, the lark ” (two of Schubert’s most genial 
settings of Shakspere)—all of which were sung with refined. and 
exquisite taste by Miss Annie Edmonds, one of the youngest, most 
gifted, and most rapidly progressing of our soprano singers, and 
accompanied on the pianoforte with remarkable ability by Miss Lucy 
Murray. 

We have devoted more space to this “ Recital” than it is our custom to 
devote to such entertainments in ordinary; but we are justified not only 
by the superb performances of Madame Goddard, but by the unusual 
character of her programme, in which both the known and the unknown 
Mendelssohn play a part that must deeply interest all the admirers of 
the greatest composer of modern times—in other words, the greatest 
composer since Beethoven. 

At the second recital (Thursday, June 11), Madame Goddard is to 
play sixteen more of the Lieder ohne Worte, together with other excerpts 
from the posthumous publications. 





0 ee 


SIGNOR RANDEGGER’S “ RIVAL BEAUTIES.” 
(From a very old and highly esteemed Contributor.) 


This amusing operetta, which some four years ago was performed at 
the Crystal Palace, and was also taken into the provinces by a body of 
travelling vocalists, was represented in a semi-professional manner on 
the 18th inst., at Cromwell House, the magnificent residence of Mrs. 
Treake, of South Kensington. The “at home” was attended by 
upwards of four hundred members of the fashionable and artistic world, 
and was probably one of the most brilliant réunions that the present 
season has afforded. The operetta was performed in the music hall of 
the mansion, at the end of which a stage, with an appropriate proscenium 
was erected, while the side of the vast room opened into the conserva- 
tory, filled with the choicest flowers, the effect of which, when pro- 
fusely lit, was alike tasteful and fascinating. Mr. Randegger conducted 
the operetta himself, and commanded a body of five-and-twenty instru- 
mentalists, obtained from the orchestra of the Royal Italian Opera. 
The story of the Rival Beauties it will be remembered, turns upon 
the embroglio arising from the temporary exchange of dresses by a 
village girl and a young lady of rank, in order to enable the latter to 
escape a distasteful marriage, and the difficulties that result when 
the latter desires to reinstate herself, in consequence of the 
“ double” objecting, for purposes of her own, to confess her real 
identity. This pleasant little piece is provided with some 
extremely pretty music by Signor Randegger, who is seldom de- 
ficient in melodic originality, and who, at all times, writes like a 
skilled and experienced musician. Certainly the songs are gems 
in their way, and have achieved no small celebrity in private circles. 
The composer was fortunate in the personators of his operetta, Miss 
Young, a grand-daughter of the late eminent tragedian, was an excellent 
representative of the lively rustic, who has never worn such fine clothes, 
and who affects the “lady” with a great deal of comic exuberance. 
Her singing, too, if not quite up to the mark of her acting, was neat 
and flexible. The lady proper was sustained by Miss Cordelia Mitchell, 
a singer well known in Belgravian circles as the owner of a contralto 
voice of snperb quality throughout its entire register, and, what is a 
still greater recommendation at all times, exquisitely in tune. So 
excellent an amateur, indeed, we have rarely met with before; and the 
contralto music of the operetta could not possibly have been confided to 
more attractive hands. Mr. W. H. Cummings, Mr. Lewis Thomas, 
and a Mr. Barraud, embodied the male personages, and all three 
acquitted themselves satisfactorily, notwithstanding that they were 
histrionic attempts in each case. That Mr. Cummings and Mr. 
Thomas could sing the music effectively will be easily conceived. The 
performance, altogether, was a great success, and Mr. Randegger, and 
his lady and gentlemen colleagues were especially complimented, as 
they well deserved to be, at the close of each act. . H. H. 





Mr. J. F. Barwett’s cantata, The Ancient Mariner, is to be 
performed at Solihull, near Birmingham, on Tuesday, June 2nd. 
The working classes are to be admitted on the Monday previous to 
hear the rehearsal. 

On the Derby evening, the Prince and Princess of Wales, accom- 
panied by the Crown Prince of Denmark, and attended by the Countess 
of Macclesfield, Major Teesdale,and Captain Land, honoured the Lyceum 
Theatre with their presence. Their Royal Highnesses remained to the 
end of the performance, and were much pleased with the Imperial 
Japanese troupe. His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales personally 
congratulated Mr. Risley on his success. 

. 





Shuber Silber neross Charles Halle. 


_ Sin,—The summer musical season would hardly look, orhardly sound, 

like itself without Mr. Hallé’s interesting performances (not that I 
object to the word “ recitals”) of what, the exclusive character of his 
programmes considered, may be reasonably denominated “ classical ” 
pianoforte music. This excellent pianist is greatly to be preferred to 
what [ understand by the “virtuoso” proper, for, though a “ vir- 
tuoso” of enviable skill, his object is not so much to display his 
capabilities as an executant as to make his hearers familiar with the 
choicest productions of the art. Happily, unlike the “virtuoso” proper, 
Mr. Hallé does not himself compose, or if he does (again unlike the 
“ virtuoso,” who ordinarily prefers his own music to the*music of the 
greatest of masters); he keeps what he has written for the especial 
entertainment of a private circle. And while the “virtuoso,” apart from 
such things as he may have concocted for his own immediate glorifica- 
tion (sad rubbish for the most part), is at the best familiar with some 
half-dozen pieces by the recognized masters, Mr. Hallé has all the 
works of these masters in his head and in his fingers, and can play any 
of thein with facility at a moment’s notice. This it is, after all, to be 
an artist—a distinction that can be claimed by scarcely a “ virtuoso” 
with whose talent we are acquainted—always excepting the eccentric 
Abbé Liszt, who, though he regards the mightiest composers de haut en 
bas, and occasionally used to play with them, rather than to play them 
(as M. Rubinstein played with Beethoven’s concerto in G, the other 
night, at the New Philharmonic Concerts), is familiar with them all. 

Mr. Hallé does not give us this season the entire series of Beethoven’s 
sonatas in chronological order; he does not, indeed, give any of Beet- 
hoven’s sonatas ; nor are his programmes, as they have been on several 
occasions, ‘‘ miscellaneous.” He confines himself to two composers, one 
being still Beethoven, whose minor works for pianoforte solo (exvluding 
the sonatas) are comprised, without exception. Many of these minor 
works have been heard already from Mr. Hallé’s pliant fingers, as well 
as from the no less pliant fingers of other eminent pianists. But just as 
many have not been heard at all (at any rate, in public); and to hear 
the whole of them in one uninterrupted series is a real boon, inasmuch 
as they introduce to us the great “tone poet” in his lighter and more 
familiar moods, and make us, as it were, more personally inti:nate with 
him, just as, in imagination, we become more p:rsonally intimate with 
Mendelssohn in listening to his delightful Lieder ohne Worte. The 
composer admitted into Beethoven’s company is Franz Schubert; and 
I am quite convinced that Beethoven, had he known as much of 
Schubert while Schubert was living as we of the present age know of 
Schubert, now that Schubert has been forty years dead, “the immeasur- 
ably rich musician "—as Herr Wagner, in a non-paradoxical frame of 
mind, rightly denominates the composer of Fidelio, &c.—would by no 
means have grumbled at the companionship. From Schubert Mr. 
Hallé does not “select,” seeing that he comprises within th» range of 
his eight programmes the whole of that composer’s published works 
for pianoforte, unaccompanied, including his eleven grand sonatas, 
his impromptus, fantasias, “‘Momens Musicals,” ‘“ Characteristic 
Movements,” dances, rondos, &c. Not a few of these have been 
already made familiar to Mr. Hallé’s admirers ; but a still larger num- 
ber must be quite new even to the most curiously eager of musical 
amateurs. I need scarcely add, therefore, that Mr. Hallé’s programme, 
although only Beethoven and Schubert are contributors, is as rich and 
varied as could be desired, 

The three recitals which have already taken place may be accepted 
as fair examples. At the first we had Schubert's sonata in A minor 
Op. 142, and his fantasia in C, Op. 15 (in which the theme of “ The 
Wanderer” is introduced); at the second, his sonatas in D, Op. 56, 
and A, Op. 120; at the third, his sonatasin K flat, Op. 122, and A minor, 
Op. 148. All these were more or less interesting—but perliaps most in- 
teresting of all was the sonata in A minor, Op. 42 (generally known as 
Schubert’s earliest, though really one of his latest), which, as many 
amateurs may remember, was originally introduced to the English 
public by Madame (then Miss) Arabella Goddard, as far back as 1857, 
at a matinée in Willis’s Rooms. The other pieces have been selected 
from the minor works of Beethoven and Schubert already referred to ; 
ard all have been played by Mr. Hallé with that scrupulous taste and 
wonderful neatness of execution for which he is justly renowned. Ateach 
recital there have been songs selected from the best masters, the singers, 
respectively, being Miss Edith Wynn, Malle. Rives, and Mdille. Gotze. 

Mr. Hallé, as usual, chooses St. James’s Hall as his arena for exhibi- 
tion, and plays upon one of the magnificent “ concert grands” of the 
eminent English makers, Broadwood and Sons. The fourth “recital, 
announced for Friday next,* promises to be one of the most interesting 
of the series, the programme including, among other things, Schubert's 


almost unknown sonata in B major, the same master’s fine im; romptu 
in F minor, and Beethoven’s noble variations and fugue in E flat. 

[* This was yesterday afternoon ; andit is to be hoped that Mr. 
Shaver Silver—for the sake of the readers of The Musical World— 


was present.—A. S, S.] 
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CONCERTS VARIOUS. 


A MiscELLANEovs concert was given at Myddelton Hall on Monday, 
in the programme of which some euphonion solos, played by Mr. A. J. 
Phasey, were features of considerable attraction and interest. Mr. 
Phasey is very well known as the first euphonionist of the day, and we 
need do no more than simply record the success of his efforts on this 
occasion. Both the pieces selected for performance were familiar and 
popular eongs; moreover both were love songs, but with a difference, 
In the first, Ascher’s ‘‘ Alice, were art thou,” and, in the second, ‘O 
ruddier than the cherry ” there is the same underlying sentiment, only 
its development taking diverse forms. Mr. Phasey proved as capable of 
doing justice to the one as to the other, and the audience received them 
with equal favour, impartially insisting on a repetition in each case. 
The tenor air Mr, Phasey repeated, but in response to the second encore, 
he showed that Bacchanalian ditties come as pleasantly from his instru- 
ment as do those of an amorous turn. At the same concert Henry 
Smart’s “ Lady of the Lea” was sung by Miss E. A. Miller, and encored ; 
and Mr. J. F. Jefferys gave ‘‘The Monks were Jolly Boys,” from 
Glover's Once Too Often, with good effect. 

Miss Virarn1A Gasriet’s operetta, A Rainy Day, was performed at 
the Gallery of Illustration, on Saturday last, with considerable success. 
The artists were Miss Harriet Young, Miss Elena Angéle, and Mr. EK. 
C. Perugini, each of whom materially contributed to the result just 
indicated. The large audience, though somewhat undemonstrative as 
regards applause and encores, were evidently pleased with Miss Gabriel’s 
pleasant little work and the manner of its rendering. 

Miss ADELAIDE AND Mr. Densiagh Newton gave a concert at the 
Horns Assembly Rooms, on Friday evening, which attracted a con- 
siderable audience. Miss A. Newton, who possesses a fine contralto 
voice, sang Benedict’s ‘Rock me to sleep,” “ Deh non voler,” and 
took part in some concerted pieces with Miss Palmer, Madame Lieb- 
hart, Miss Dové Dolby, her brother, and Mr. Frank Elmore. Mr. D. 
Newton, on his part, sang with special effect Smart’s “ Wake, Mary, 
wake.” Miss Kate Roberts was encored in Benedict’s fantasia on 
«* Where the Bee sucks,” as was Mr. Ellis Roberts in a Welsh ditty, 
« Per osler” (a. p. 1700). Mr. Frank Elmore was heard to advantage 
in Reichardt’s ‘Thou art so near.” Miss Palmer, Miss Dové Dolby, 
Miss Fanvy Armytage, Madame Liebhart, and Mr. Montem Smith 
also sang; Mr. Bollen Harrison played an impromptu of his own 
very cleverly; and Mr. G. B, Allen presided at the pianoforte.—B. B. 

A concer was given on Thursday evening, in aid of the Horbury 
Chapel Schools, Notting Hill, which, we have reason to believe, was 
substantially benefited. The first part was miscellaneous, the second 
devoted to Bennctt’s May Queen. Miss Louisa Venning, principal 
vocalist, was encored in “‘ With a carol on the tree,’ and Mr. G. T 
White, an amateur, sang the music allotted to him tastefully. Miss 
Mary Allen and Mrs. Stow “presided” at the pianoforte, and Mr. James 
Matthews conducted. 

Mr. Freperick WesTLakE gave a concert at the Beethoven Rooms 
on Tuesday evening, which was fully attended. He played Mozart’s 
trioin E, Dr, Bennett's trio, Op. 26, in conjunction with Messrs. Henry 
Holmes and Aylward; and, with Mr. Walter Macfarren, Schumann’s 

andante espressivo with variations, Op. 46, for two pianofortes; Mr. 
Westlake also played Niels Gade’s sonata (Op. 21, No. 2) for pianoforte 
and violin, for the first time in this country; and, as solos, Henselt’s 
‘Repose d'Amour” and Schubert’s Impromptu ((p.90), in all of which he 
proved himself an able executant. The bénéficiaire’s Duo Concertante 
(MS.), for pianoforte and violoncello, played for the first time, possesses 
merit, and received every justice at the hands of the composer and Mr. 
Aylward. Miss Robertine Henderson sang, ‘« Oh, Summer Night,” and 
a new song, ‘‘If to thy Heart,” both by Mr. Westlake. She also 
gave two songs with violin obbligato (admirably played by Mr. Henry 
Holmes)—*“ Regret for Childhood,” and ‘“ Pack Clouds Away,” in all 
of which she was loudly applauded. Mendelssohn’s “ First Violet,” 
sung by the same lady, was encored. Mr. Walter Macfarren was the 
conductor.—B. B. 

Tue celebrated Le Jeune boys gave an organ recital at St. George's 
Hall on Thursday. Among the selections in the programme were 
Bach’s Grand Prelude and Fugue in A minor (Charles Le Jeune), 
Hesse’s well-known Air with variations in A major (Arthur), Smart's 
Chorale with variations in E flat (Charles), Bach’s Fugue in G minor 
(Arthur), and Spohr’s Adagio in A flat (Charles). These, for the most 
part, difficult works were performed with a taste and precision really 
wonderful, bearing in mind the youth of the executants. In addition 
the lads played several pianoforte pieces with great ability. Miss 
Blanche Reeves, Mr. G. A. Byron, and Mr. G. F. Jefferys, sang some 
songs in the course of the evening. 





_ Auser’s Premier Jour de Bonheur has attained its fiftieth representa- 
tion. It has already brought 300,000 francs to the Opéra-Comiqu 
treasury, 





PROVINCIAL. 


The Hampshire Advertiser, of May 28rd, publishes an account of a con- 
cert recently given by Mr. Sims Reeves, at the Carlton Hall, South- 
ampton, of which we subjoin a condensed version :— 

“Mr. Sims Reeves is familiarly known as the great English tenor, 
and this distinction has not unjustly been conferred upon one who has 
obtained his reputation, not alone by the accidental advantage of a gift 
of Nature, but who has progressively advanced to his present position 
by making his profession a study as well as an occupation. In thus 
raising his own character as a vocalist Mr. Reeves has helped to dispel 
the illusion that our country and our climate are anti-musical, We 
have few opportunities for the practice of operatic music ; but in the 
higher standard of oratorios the English have stood ‘second to none.’ 
The claim was amply supported by the fervent and artistic delivery of 
‘Deeper, and deeper still,’ with the aria, ‘Waft her, Angels,’ as given 
by Mr. Reeves yesterday evening. His wonderful physical power, sus- 
tained by perfect vocalization, elicited rapturous applause. ‘Come into 
the garden, Maud,’ was followed by a storm of applause, and ‘ My 
Pretty Jane’ was substituted. Madame Patev-Whytock, Miss Banks, 
and Mr. Patey, were the other singers; and Herr Wilhelm Ganz was 
the accompanist—each deserving more praise than we have space to 
give.” 

The Southampton Observer of the same date has also a long account, 
from which we can only find room for an extract :— 

‘* At Mr. Sims Reeves’ concert, in the Carlton Rooms, notwithstanding 

that up to the hour of commencement rain came down in one perpetual 
drizzle, every seat was occupied, while many stood along the wall at 
the entrance. When Mr. Reeves appeared he was greeted with loud 
applause, which, over and over again, he acknowledged with the most 
graceful bows, not those semi-indifferent or haughty ones that some of 
his mimics represent. He commenced with ‘ Deeper, and deeper still,’ 
and ‘ Waft her, Angels.’ After he had ceased acknowledging the re- 
ception, he handled the music in his hands as if he had never before 
seen it, then gave an eccentric look to the left, next placed his right 
hand between his shirt collar in front and his neck, as if it pinched 
him, and then stood straight before the audience. ‘T’o those who have 
not yet seen the great lyrical vocalist, we may say that his face is of 
marble whiteness, his nose aquiline, his forehead broad and command- 
ing, his eyes bright, and his moustache, which is neither too small nor 
too large, isas jetty black as the ample hair on his head, which is 
parted in the centre, and terminates in a curl round his neck. Great 
attention was shown by all, and Mr. Reeves was heard for a first time 
by many. He was in as good voice as one could desire, and his 
rendering of the song above named was faultless. Without entering 
into a minute criticism of a vocalist who is acknowledged to be the 
best in England, we will only say that what strikes one most when 
listening to him is the feeling, grace, and sweetness with which ho 
gives every note. ‘Deeper, and deeper still’ is full of pathos and 
sweetness, now and then towering into tones of exultation, and he is 
just as touching in the latter as he is in the former. His voice is 
agreeable in every compass, and as flexible as it is clear and powerful. 
He was encored, when he returned and politely bowed. We had not 
time to hear him in ‘Come into the garden, Maud’ (in which he is 
unequalled), and the ‘ Bay of Biscay.’ ” 
Mr. Reeves’ many admirers among the gentler sex will be pleased to 
possess the foregoing elaborate portrait of him asa merus homo, The 
rest (his genius and acquirements as a singer) has been even wore 
happily described. 


Exerer.—Mr. Sims Reeves is still perambulating the provinces, 
bewitching the natives with his singing. From a glowing account of a 
recent concert in the Exeter and Plymouth Gazette we condense the 
following :— ; 

“Of course Mr. Reeves was the hero of theevening. His appearance 
was the signal for enthusiastic applause; and his singing created the 
usual sensation. There was also the harmless battle between the great 
tenor and the audience which occurs almost every time he sings,—the one 
resisting demands, good-temperedly and properly, the other persevering 
under the impression of a right to have whatever they please repeated. 
This little passage-at-arms was, however, conducted with discretion, 
Mr. Reeves complying with one encore, and acknowledging the rest 
with politest bows. His first effort (the recit. and air from Jephtha) dis- 
posed of the rumour that his tones had lost their sweetness. He 
declaimed the recitative with expressiveness and finish, and gave the 
air with a mellifluousness and artistic beauty that moved the listeners 
to rapture. Balfe’s setting of Tennyson’s invitation to Maud owes its 
popularity to Mr. Reeves, who is as successful in love ditties as in sacred 
music. With what delicate grace does he invest the wooer’s compli- 
ments—with what captivating polish utter sentences of extravagant 
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praise. No living singer can warble with such luscious softness and 
endearing tenderness. Not a word slips from his lips in awkward plight 
for even the roughest and most unmanageable of English phrases is 
made smooth and musical. ‘ Maud’s’ encore was no more to be resisted 
than the lady herself could resist an appeal addressed to her as Mr. 
Reeves addresses it. As soon as Herr Ganz played the first bars of 
‘My Pretty Jane,’ the plaudits were renewed with increased energy, 
and most intensely was the charming ballad appreciated. It wasa 
delicious performance. The older strain of Dibdin elicited a similar 
demonstration, and a return to acknowledge the applause did not cause 
the uproarious solicitations for an encore to cease. Miss Banks delighted 
the audience; Madame Patey-Whytock’s songs were both encored (in 
lieu of the last she gave ‘The Bailiff’s Daughter of Islington.’) ; 
Mr. Patey’s ‘Hearts of Oak’ was re-demanded, though his ‘ Bell- 
Ringer’ was a still finer performance. Herr Wilhelm Ganz’s accom- 
paniments were unexceptionable, and his pianoforte solos clever exam- 
ples of manipulation. ” 


Besses-0’-TH’-Barn.—Dr. Spark (organist of the Leeds Town Hall) 
gave a recital on the organ, built for the church in this place by Mr. 
Edward Wadsworth, of Manchester, on Saturday, the 23rd inst. The 
instrument contains three manuals and a pedal organ of six stops. ‘The 
programme included an andante by Batiste in G, two organ pieces by 
Henry Smart, both very effective, a fugue by Bach, chorus by Handel, 
and an andante in C major by Dr. Spark, The performance justi- 
fied expectation, ‘The Doctor's playing of Bach’s fugue (in G minor) 
and Handel’s chorus (“The horse and his rider’’) was especially ad- 
mired. 

CronmeL.—We learn from the Jrish Times that the Clonmel musical 
society gave a performance on Monday evening at the Mechanics’ In- 
stitute, which was of an unusually interesting character, The Right 
Worshipful W. L. Byrne, Mayor, occupied the chair. Several solos, 
&c. comprised the first part, and the second consisted of the overture 
to Tancredi, and Sullivan’s comic opera, the Ccntrabandista—first time 
in Ireland. 


BirminaHaM.—The Festival Choral Society gave a concert in the 
Town Hall on Monday assisted by Miss Banks, Madame Patey-Whyt- 
ock, Mdlle. Mehlig, Mr. Sims Reeves, Mr. Patey, and Herr Ganz. 
On its notice of Mr. Reeves’s singing, the Birmingham Post observes :— 


“Whatever objections may be urged against the programme, the 
performance, at all events, gave little scope for censure. The artists 
were all in excellent condition and acquitted themselves throughout 
with a zeal and ability worthy of better things. Mr. Sims Reeves was 
not only in capital voice, but, in such unusually good temper as to be 
guilty of the weakness of complying with two encores. His first effort 
—the magnificent scena from Handel's Jephtha—was distinguished by 
all his wonted fervour and refinement, and even more than his custom- 
ary vocal brilliancy. The air in particular, was sung with such tender- 
ness, delicacy, and purity of tone as to fairly entrance the audience, 
whose rapt stillness bore even more eloquent testimony to the merit of 
the performance than the loud, long, and enthusiastic applause into 
which they burst on its conclusion. In the second part of the concert 
Mr. Sims Reeves mounted his old battle-horse—‘ Come into the 
garden, Maud’ —and the familiar strain proved so acceptable, 
and the applause it evoked was so determined and enthusiastic, 
that the vocalist saw nothing for it but to comply with the public 
demand, and sing two songs where one was bargained for. In 
place of Balfe’s air, however, Mr. Sims Reeves chose ‘The Pil- 
grim of Love.’ At a subsequent period his singing of ‘Tom 
Bowling’ evoked enthusiasm even greater than that which followed 
the air of Balfe, and after a fierce and protracted struggle between the 
singer and the audience, in which the latter exhibited a selfish tenacity 
of purpose, which we can only term indecent, the great tenor had, as 
on the previous occasion, to submit to the extortion, and sing his song 
again.” 


Lrevs.—In speaking of Mdlle, Mehlig’s performance the same 
authority says :— 


Mdlle. Mehlig is an artist of unmistakably high powers. Her 
playing is remarkable for its masculine breadth and vigour, and her 
mechanical powers are allied to an earnestness and artistic sensibility 
not often found in combination with so much executive brilliancy. The 
two items composing her first effort were well fitted to display the 
diverse qualiti& of her style, the fantasia of Chopin being as remark- 
able for florid delicacy and fantastic grace as is the Zannhduser march 
for breadth and boldness. 
Thalberg, Mdlle. Mehlig’s playing was even more brilliant and effective 


In the elaborate Masaniello fantasia of 


than in her previous display, and the applause which rewarded her was 
proportionately enthusiastic. 

The vocal selections generally appear to have given great satisfaction» 
as also the playing of Herr Ganz. 

Cantersury.—The Harmonic Union gave Jsrael in Egypt on Friday 
week, under the direction of Mr, Longhurst. The orchestra numbered 
150. The principal singers were Miss Cecilia Westbrook and Jessie 
Dixon, Messrs. Plant, Rhodes, Farrow, and Wallace Wells; Mr. Weist 
Hill (violin), Mr. White (contra-basso), and Mr. Goulden (organist), 
also assisted. The performance greatly pleased the audience, who were 
liberal in their applause, and encored Mr. Wells in “ The enemy said,” 
and Miss Westbrook in “ 'Thou didst blow with the wind.” Both 
deserved the compliment. Several of the choruses were well sung, and 
Mr. Longhurst may be complimented on his conducting, 


— 


WAIFS. 

The President of the Royal Academy announced at the Artists’ 
Benevolent Fund dinner that the next exhibition would be held in the 
new rooms of the Academy, Burlington House, and that although they 
would not even then be in possession of the whole of the apartments 
which would be ultimately at their disposal, space enough would be 
gained to hang 1,500 pictures, the present rooms only affording wall 
surface for 900. He hoped that enough pictures of the requisite degree 
of merit to justify their being accepted would be sent in, and did not 
doubt they would. [Fancy 1,500, or even 900, musical works, produced 
yearly, that would be worth expressing! what a deal of genius and talent 
must exist in the painting world.—A. 8. 8.] 

A retiring pension of 6,400fr. has been settled by the Government 
upon Mdlle. Augustine Brohan, of the Comédie Frangaise, as a reward 
for twenty-seven years’ consecutive services at the Théatre Frangaise. 

The foundation stone of Her Majesty’s Theatre buried seventy-eight 
yearsago has been exhumed. Ina cavity in the bed were found a guinea, 
1788; half-guinea, 1789; shilling, 1787; sixpence, 1787 ; fourpenny-piece, 
1786 ; threepenny-piece, 1772 ; twopenny-piece, 1786 ; and silver penny- 
piece, 1786. ‘The position of stone was north wall on box corridor, 
centre line of auditorium, under opening leading from hall to pit 
corridor, depth 2ft. 3in. below paving of hall. Thedimensions of stone 
are 2ft. lin. long, 1ft. 1?in. wide, and lft. deep. The inscriptions on 
stone are :—On top—‘ Vhe first stone of this new theatre was laid on the 
8rd of April, 1790, in the 30th year of the reign of King George IIL., by 
the Right Hon. John Hobart, Earl of Buckingham—AvcToR PRETIOSA 
FaciT.” On front— The King’s Theatre, in the Haymarket, first built in 
1703.” Atright end—“ But unfortunately destroyed by fire on the 17th 
of June 1789.” On back—* Prevalebit justitia.” 

An Italian version of Herr Wagner’s Lohengrin is said to be in 
preparation at Her Majesty’s Opera, as well as one of Gustave J/I., in 
which Mdlle. Nilsson is to play Oscar, the page, with some new music, 
composed expressly for her, by Auber himself. 

We understand that an Italian version of Auber’s Domino Noir, with 
new recitative by the composer, isin preparation, at the Royal Italian 
Opera, for Mdlle. Lucca (Angela), and Signor Mario (Horace). Giovanna 
d’ Arco will not be given this season. ant pis. 

The lively Paris correspondent of the Star says :—“ It is to be hoped 
that the Emperor will enjoy his reception next Sunday, at Rouen, by 
twenty-six choral and seventy-two instrumental Orphéon societies, all 
of which are to play and sing on his Majesty’s arrival.” Such are the 
penalties of greatness. 

The Leipsic Gewandhaus Society have very appropriately commemo- 
rated their 125th anniversary by voting a 1000 thalers towards the 
erection of a monument to Mendelssohn. 

The Hamlet of M. Ambroise Thomas will probably be given both at 
Berlin and Leipsic. : 5 

Mr, Levy, the cornet player, is playing in Paris to guasi-enthusiastic 
audiences. ae 

The new tenor, Mazzolini, is roughly handled by some of the Parisian 
musical journals. His voice is described as rough, and his appearance 
vulgar. 

Mazillier, late ballet master at the Grand Opéra, has just died at the 
age of seventy-one. He was born at Marsellles, and first appeared: in 
Paris at the Porte-Saint-Martin in 1825. : 

Ambroise Thomas is at Marseilles superintending the production of 
his Mignon. ; 

Subscriptions are being received at the Conservatoire towards the 
erection of a monument over the grave of Edouard Monnais. ; 

A young English artist, Miss Watson, of whom report speaks highly, 
is about to appear in Paris. She is studying at present under M, 
Samuel David. 

Madame Miolan Carvalho has terminated her Brussels engagement. 
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Shaver Silber across Flotowy, 


Sir,—According to M. Infél!x Clément, the great musical biographer, M. 
de Flotow “‘ cannot be numbered with those inspired artists whose lips, like 
Isaiah’s, have been touched with burning coal.” M. Infélix Clément, for 
once, is right. It would never have occurred to any other writer to point out 
in what manner the composer of Martha differs from the greatest of the 
Hebrew prophets ; but the difference undoubtedly exists, and M. Clément has 
a right to call attention to it. How many other men there are—prophets, 
pianists, evangelists, poets, statesmen, mighty hunters—whom M. de Flotow 
does not resemble! Fortunately M. Clément does not attempt to give a list. 
But he furnishes some particulars about the uninspired composer, which, con- 
sidering the immense vogue enjoyed by his Martha, are not without interest, 
and which to most readers must be new. 

Count Frederic de Flotow was born at Mecklenburg in 1812. Invited by 

his father to choose between the career of arms and that of diplomacy, he 
returned an evasive answer, and became a composer. He studied at Paris 
under Reicha, and was scarcely of age when he produced Peter and Catherine, 
which was executed by a company of amateurs at the Hotel Castellane. 
After trying his hand twice more upon amateurs, he felt almost ready to meet 
the public at an open theatre. By way of transition, however, he had 
recourse to the Poles, whose misfortunes have been made the pretext of so 
many strange performances, and in 1840 brought out an opera called La 
Duchesse de Guise, which was played at the Salle Ventadour for the benefit of 
the Polish exiles. Le Naufrage de la Meéduse, known in Germany as Die Ma- 
trosen, Le Forestier, L’ Esclave de Camoens, were M. de Flotow’s next works, 
all produced in Paris, the first at the Théatre de la Renaissance, the last two 
at the Opéra Comique. Stradella, brought out at Hamburg in 1844, Flotow’s 
first successful opera, was played throughout Germany, and at Schwerin had 
the good fortune to please the Duke of Mecklenburg, who forthwith gave its 
composer the title of Chamberlain, and afterwards appointed him director of 
the Court Concerts. Stradella was succeeded by L’ Ame en Peine, produced 
at the French Opera in 1846, and subsequently performed in English at the 
Princess’s Theatre, under the title of Leoline. Since 1846 M. de Flotow has 
produced nothing but Martha, but he has produced and reproduced that work 
in so many forms that it must really ‘have afforded him considerable occupa- 
tion. Already, in 1848, he had joined MM. Burgmiller and Deldevez in 
composing the music of a ballet called Lady Henriette. On the subject of 
the ballet a German libretto was written, which M. de Flotow set to 
music and entitled Martha, He had adorned his work by introducing in the 
principal situation the beautiful national air known as the “ Last Rose of 
Summer,” and with this rose in his button-hole the chamberlain of the Duke 
of Mecklenburg will no doubt go, at least a little way, down to posterity. In 
arranging Martha for the Italian stage the composer added two new airs, one 
for the contralto, the other for the baritone; and he made some further 
changes in rearranging it for the ‘Théatre Lyrique, where, thanks in a great 
measure to Malle. Nilsson’s charming impersonation of the heroine, it was re- 
presented upwards of three hundred nights. In the German piece the action 
takes place in the reign of Queen Anne, The author of the Italian version 
has, for some inscrutable reason, gone back to the fifteenth century. Tius 
the characters in the Italian Martha wear, or ought to wear, medizval dresses, 
though the heroine invariably attires herself in the most fashionable costume 
of the season, and Nancy puts on any riding habit that happens to please her. 
In the French version the librettist has made the incidents of the drama occur 
almost in the present day. He no doubt believes, like M. Infélix Clément, 
that statute fairs are still held at Richmond, and that Tristan Mickleford is a 
probable name for an English nobleman. 

A work is sometimes more successful than its author, and Martha has 
certainly distanced M. de Flotow in the race for popularity. I do not know 
whether M de Flotow has been all round the world, but Martha has. It has 
at least been to every part of the civilized globe; and it might almost be said 
that where Marta is unknown civilization ceases. If this idea should ever 
occur to the composer and cause him any undue elation, he can at once set 
himself to rights by reflecting that, after all, Martha has not been played so 
often nor in so many places as Orphée aux Enfers, To be sure Martha is an 
opera, a bond fide work in music ; whereas Orphée is only a piece of musical 
buffoonery ; and it would be unfair to place M. de Flotow on a level with 
Oifenbach. But Martha has had wonderful luck. What a bonne fortune for 
the work to inspire the late Madame Bosio! and, after her, Mdlle. Adelina 
Patti at the Italian Onera, and Mdlle. Christine Nilsson at the Théatre 
Lyrique! M. de Flotow is to be pitied if he has not heard both these voca- 
lists in his work. Hearing either of them, it could never occur to him that 
the music of the principal part was pretty but trivial. He would think it 
charming from beginning to end, and, through it, the entire opera. Nor, in 
the opinion of the great inajority of opera-goers, would he be very far wrong. 

Dhaver Dilver, 





Sr. Pererspurc.—The leading members—seven premicres danseuses 
and five male dancers—of the Imperial Corps de Ballet will give per- 
formances during the summer in Germany. They have already signed 
- engagement with Herr Strampfer, of Vienna, and Herr Wirsing, of 

rague, 





Miss Curnton Fynes’ concluding pianoforte recital will take place on 
Wednesday, at the Beethoven Rooms. On that occasion the Mdlles. 
Clara and Rosamunde Doria will sing two of Antoine Rubinstein’s vocal 
duets, “ The Angel” and “Song of the Little Bird,” both translated 
from the Russian by Wellington Guernsey. Rosamunde Doria will 
also sing, for the first time, a new ballad of her own composition, 
entitled “I dream of the Spring.” 

Miss Amy Coyne’s Sones.—Siz Songs, with German Words. The 
English Translations and Music by Amy Coyne. (London: Duncan 
Davison and Co.)—“ Just now, when it is especially difficult to procure songs 
for the drawing-room—the words and music of which are neither coarsely 
‘comic’ nor vapidly sentimental—these six charming songs by Miss Coyne 
will be heartily welcomed. Miss Coyne is the daughter of the well-known 
dramatic author and secretary of the Dramatic Author's Society. She evi- 
dently inherits no little share of her father's versatile talents, for the translations 
of these German songs are at once graceful, easy, and flowing; while the 
music possesses all those charms of sentiment which make German Lieder so 
popular with both the educated musician and the mere amateur whose ear 
delights in ‘strains of linked sweetness long drawn out.’ All these songs are, 
indeed, most ‘taking,’ and it is difficult to say which is the best, though we 
think that, on the whole, ‘The Request’ will be generally preferred. The 
verses of this song are in every respect exquisite, and breathe the spirit of 
true poetry, while the air to which they are wedded is instinct with heart- 
touching melody, as graceful as it is appropriate to the delicate cadence of the 
words.’—Liverpool Mail. 








Fiorence.—For the grand tournament given in honour of the mar- 
riage of Prince Humbert and the Princess Margherita, Petrella com- 
posed a march, but not much of it was heard, on account of the 
noise, It is to be performed shortly in some theatre. 

AmsterpaM.—The twenty-fifth anniversary of the Association for 
National Song was kept on the 9th inst. The entertainment consisted 
of Netherlandish songs sung by the members. Several gentlemen who 
have done a great deal for the success of the Association were honoured 
with especial demonstrations of esteem. 

Miay.—The following new operas were given in Italy during the 
last Carnival and Lent season: Mefistofele, Boito (Milan); Nadilla, o 
la Statua di Carne, Ruggi (Naples); La nuova Pianella perduta nella 
Neve, Chelfi (Venice) ; La Tombola, Cagnoni (Rome); Pietro da Padova, 
Fiori (Milan); Don Astrubale, Graffeo (Palermo); Le Rose, D'Arienzo 
(Naples); Rosamunde, Gialdint (Florence) ; Le false Apparenze, Zesce- 
vich (Trieste); and Bianca di Rossi, Amadei, Barri. 

RorrerpaM.—Concert under the direction of Herr Bargiel: Overture, 
“ Meeresstille und glackliche Fahrt,” Mendelssohn; two movements 
from the unfinished Symphony in B minor, Schubert; Concert Air, 
Mendelssohn; Ballet Music from Orpheus, Gluck ; Overture to Manfred, 
Schumann; and Symphony in F major, No. 4, Beethoven.—Concert 
of the Theatrical Union: ‘I'wo movements from the unfinished Sym- 
phony in B minor, Schubert; Concert Air, Mendelssohn; Zgmont 
overture, Beethoven; ‘ Frahlingsbotschaft,” Gade; ‘I'rio, “‘T'remate, 
empi, tremate.” Beethoven, &c. 

Lerpsic.—Mdlle. Lina Frieb, from the Royal Opera-house, Berlin, 
and a pupil of Herr Dorn, has appeared very successfully in Lortzing's 
Czaar und Zimmermann.—Herr Karl Gloggner, a tenor-player, and 
pupil of Piermarini, has been appointed master at the Conservatory, 
in the place of Herr Gdtze, who, after fifteen years’ service, has been 
superseded by the managing committee—Herr C. Vogt, a merchant, 
has just given 2000 thalers to found a scholarship for poor students of 
the violin. 

Mounicu.—The latest report concerning Herr Richard Wagner’s new 
opera, Die Meistersinger von Niirnberg, is that the work will be poduced 
about the middle of June. Qui vivra, verra.—Among the interesting 
concerts given lately was the Mozart Matinée of the Royal School of 
Music, ‘The following was the programme: Pianoforte Trio (Mdlle. 
Heintz, Herren Abel and Werner) ; Sonata in A major for Piano and 
Viclin (Herren Barmann, jun., aud Abel); Pianoforte Fantasia in F 
minor, for four hands (Herren v. Bilow and Barmann); Adagio and 
Rondo, for Piano, Flute, Oboe, Tenor, and Violoncello (Herren v. 
Balow, Fillmets, Vitzthum, Abel, and Werner). 

Moscow.—Sig. Merelli’s Italian company are giving a series of per- 
formances, which are well attended. The principal attraction is Mdlle, 
Artét, who has appeared in Faust, Otello, La Figlia del Reggimento, La 
Traviata, Il Trovatore,and Jl Barbiere. 1t is said that this accom. 
plished vocalist will return in the autumn, when there will be another 
Italian company here; indeed the report runs that she has actually 
accepted an engagement for September, October, and November.—On 
the 5th inst., Madame Alexandroff, of the Russian Opera, gave a grand 
concert. She will shortly proceed to Ems and thence to Paris, She 
intends singing in the French capital. 

Mputx. Sonnieri (late of the Royal Italian Opera), is shortly ex- 
pected in Paris from rid, 
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MUSIC RECEIVED FOR REVIEW. 


Morcan.—* Let there be light,” sacred song, by W. Wilson. 

T. Morsy.—‘ Whitsuntide Annual.” 

Asapown & Parry.—* Hanover Square” for June; ‘‘ Laugh while you may,” song— 
words and music by E, N. Grazia. 





Advertisements, 





DR. STOLBERG'S VOICE LOZENGE, 


For invigorating and enriching the voice, and removing affections of 
the throat, 
AS maintained its high character for a quarter of a 
century ; and the flattering testimonials received from Grisi, Persiani. 
Lablache, and many of the Clergy and Statesmen, fully establish its great virtues. 
No Vocalist or public speaker should be without it. To be obtained of all 
Whoiesale and Retail Chemists in the United Kingdom. 


THE VOICH & SINGING 
ADOLFO FERRARI. 


THE FORMATION AND CULTIVATION OF THE VOICE FOR SINGING, 
Price 12s, 
London: Donoan Davison & Co., 244, Regent-street, W. 


And may be obtained of Signor Frrranrt, at his residence, 32, Gloucester Terrace 
Hyde Park, W. 


ORGAN MUSIC. 











HANDEL’S CHORUSES FOR THE ORGAN. 


ARRANGED, WITH PEDAL OBBLIGATO, BY 
HENRY SMART. 


Twenty-one Numbers, price 3s. each. 
ALso, 


ROSSINI’S FAITH, HOPE, AND CHARITY. 


ARRANGED FOR THE ORGAN BY 
HENRY SMART. 


3s, each. 


‘* While on the subject of organ music, we may mention that Messrs. Duncan 
Davison & Co, send us twenty-one of Handel's choruses, arranged, with pedal obdli- 
gato, by Henry Smart. ‘Fhe collection includes many of the great master’s finest 
efforts, such as ‘ ‘The horse and his rider,’ ‘ Hallelujah’ (Afe:siah), the Coronation 
Anthem, ‘For unto us,’ ‘Fixed in His everlasting seat,’ and ‘ Worthy is the 
Lamb,’ with its magnificent sequel. How so able an organist and profound a musi- 
cian as Mr, Henry smart has done the work of arrangement we need hardly stop to 
tell. Without overloading his pages, he has secured all necessary fulness ; and while 
smov thing away difficulties, he has not forgotten the reverence due to the composer. 
In all that makes a good arrangement the work before us shows a marked superiority 
over most of its kind. Messrs, Davison & Co, have also published an organ tran- 
scription of Rossini's La Fede, La Speranza, and La Carita, as well as an arrange- 
ment for manual’s and pedals of Handels famous E minor fugue, the whole being the 
work of Mr. Smart. Rossini’s graceful music is charmingly treated, and wherever 
heard must be heard with delight. Of the fugue, one of the finest in all music, it is 
superfluous to speak,”—Sunday Times, 


London: Doncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 





Just Published, 
FRANZ SCHUBERT'S 
SIXTEEN GERMAN DANCE MEASURES. 


EDITED AND FINGERED BY 


HERMANN EISOLDT. 
In Two Bouks, price 3s. each. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 
Note.—These fine compositions being almost unknown, it is a high gratification to 
the Editor to introduce them to the English public. By the order of succession in 
which they are now printed, the whole can be played as a Suite, 





Just Published, 


Be gy: ON ME” (“Go where the water glideth”). 


Song, the words by an old poet, the music by Henry Baker (composer of 
“ The Stepping Stones), price 3s. = : . : ‘ 


London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 





Just Published, 


“SING, SING,” 
SONG. 
The Words by MATTHIAS BARR, Esq. 
The Music by JEUAN. 
Price 3s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street,{W. 





Published This Day, 


A Rainy Day 


OPERETTA IN ONE ACT. 


MISS (HORACE) SMITH. 


THE MUSIC BY 


VIRGINIA GABRIEL. 


Price, complete, for Voice and Piano, 15s. 








LONDON: . 


DUNCAN DAVISON & CO.,, 
244, REGENT STREET, W. 


JUST PUBLISHED, 


SIX SONGS WITH GERMAN WORDS. 


THE ENGLISH TRANSLATIONS AND MUSIC BY 


AMY COYNE. 


. “FAREWELL FOR EVER” (‘“ Fahrwohl auf immerdar "—E, Geibel). 

. “FIDELITY” (‘Ich bleibe treu"—C. Herlassohn), 

. “ PARTED” (* Scheiden, Leiden "—E, Geibel). 

. “THE REQUEST ” (“ Viel Tausend Tausend Kiisse Gieb"—E. Geibel). 

. “THE VICTORY OF SPRING ” (“ Und als ich aufstand Frith am Tag”— 
E, Geibel), 

. “EVENING SOUNDS” (“Ich liebe dich "—K. Beck). 








Price, in one Book, 15s.; or separately, 4s. 





“ So far as we know this is the Op. 1 of a young lady who, for the sake of the well- 
known literary name she bears, and for her own undenialle tal nts, will be heartily 
welcomed into the ranks of song composers. By the issue of the work ‘efore us, Miss 
Coyne has bidden boldly for public favour. Six songs of a more or less ambitious 
character, to words translated by herseif, are pretty well fora first attempt ; but, we 
are happy to say, the result proves that the youthful composer and translator did not 
overrate her powers in either capacity.”—Musical World. 





London: DUNCAN DAVISON & C0., 244, Regent St., W. 
“A KISS FOR YOUR THOUGHT,” 


BALLAD. 
Poetry by W. C. BENNETT. 
The Music by LUIGI ARDITI. 


Price 4s. 

“ To Malle. Sinico was entrusted a new song, composed by Signor Arditi, entitled 
*A Kiss for your Thought.’ It is in the composer's best style, having a flowing, 
piquant, and taking melody, in which blithesomeness of song and archness of ex- 
pression can be admirably biended by a singer even of moderate attainments, Mdlle. 
Sinico interpreted it with choice brilliancy, and the audience would not be satisfied 
till she sang it over again. ‘I his new ‘Kiss’ will, we opine, soon become as popular 
and esteemed as ‘ Il Bacio.’"—Brighton Guardian, 


London: Duncan Davison and Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 
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PUBLISHED EVERY MONTH. 





CHAPPELL'S 
MUSICAL MAGAZINE, 


For JUNE, Now Ready, 


CONTAINS 


A SELECTION OF 


CHRISTY MINSTREL SONGS, 


INCLUDING SOME OF 


THE GREATEST FAVOURITES OF THE DAY, 


With Occasional Choruses, 


AND 


ACCOMPANIMENTS FOR THE PIANOFORTE. 





LONDON: 


CHAPPELL & C0. 50, New Bond St. 


City Agents— 
SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, & CQ., anp F. PITMAN, Paternoster Row 


CHAPPELL'S 


Old English Dittres. 


Just Published, 
PART XII. OF THIS POPULAR WORK 


CONTAINING 








Cease your Funning, 

Sweet Nelly. 

John Dory, 

The Countryman’s Account. 

All Flowers of the Broom. 

Here's a health unto his Majesty, 


Chevy Chase. 

Death and the Lady. 
Wapping Old Stairs. 
Friar of Orders Grey. 
Here’s to the Maiden. 
Can Love be controlled, 





PRICE SIX SHILINGS. 





Lists and Catalogues on application to 


CHAPPHLI, & Co., 


50, NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 


NOW READY, 


“EXETER HALL:” 


New Magazine of Sacred Music. 


NO. V. FOR JUNE. 


This Number contains an Illustration of the Old Music Hall in Fishamble Street, 
Dublin, where the “ Messiah " was first performed. Also a fac-simile of Handel’s 
Autograph, from the original MS. of the ‘*Messiah,” in the possession of the Queen, 








CONTENTS. 


‘The Lord is righteous.” 


1. Sacred Song, 
Handel. 

2. Pianoforte Piece, Recollections of “Israel in 
Egypt.” (Handel.) 

3. Evening Hymn. Words by Rev. Dr. Monsell, 
Music by R. Redhead. 

4, Sacred Song, ‘‘ Weep not for me.” J. L. Hatton. 

5. Sunday Evenings at the Harmonium (No. 5). 


Handel. 
PRICE ONE SHILLING. POST FREE 14 STAMPS. 


METZLUBR & CO, 


37, GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, LONDON, W. 
G. ROUTLEDGE & SONS, Broadway, Ludgate Hill. 











Now Ready, 


NEW 
Aranotorte Preces 
CH. FONTAINE 


(Composer of The Swing Song). 


Das Bliimchen (The Flowret) 3s, 


Narcisse Valse . . . 4s. 





LONDON: 
METZLER & CO.,, 





37, GREAT MARLBOROUGH ST., W. 
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TO BE HAD OF ALL MUSICSELLERS 


JUST . PUBLISHED, 


The Ancient 
Mariner, 


CANTATA, 





COMPOSED EXPRESSLY FOR THE 


Birmingham Musical Festibal, 


1867, 


JOHN FE. BARNETT. 


Price, in Paper Covers, 6s.; Cloth Boards, 8s. 








THE FOLLOWING MAY BE HAD SEPARATE :— 
The Ship was cheered F e Pek 
(Arranged as a Song) 


A fair breeze blew 
Sung by Mille. TIETJENS. 


Down dropt the breeze... 
Sung by Mr. SIMS REEVES. 


0 happy living things , 
Sung by Mr. SANTLEY. 


O Sleep, itis a gentle thing... 
Sung by Madame PATEY-WHYTOCK 


Two voices in the air (Duet) .  . 4s. 
Sung by Mdlle, TIETJENS and Mdme. PATEY-WHYTOCK 


Swiftly flew the Ship 
Sung by Mr. SANTLEY 


The Harbour Bay . 
Sung by Mr. SIMS REEVES 


CHORUS PARTS, Three Shillings each. 


3s. 


3s. 
3s. 


3s. 


Various Arrangements and Transcriptions for the Pianoforte 
are in the Press. 








LONDON: 


HUTCHINGS & ROMER, 


9, Conduit Street, Regent Street, W. 





NEW PIANOFORTE MUSIC, 


Specially adapted for Teaching. 





J. L. BATTMANN, 
Le Cor des Alpes - a 
Fantaisie Valse. Pot Pourri - = 


CH. NEUSTEDT. 
Fevillets d’Album - - ‘ pe 
1, Pensée. Mélodie. 
2. La Chanson du Camp. 
Militaire. 
3. Chant du Gondolier. 


- each 
Mazurka. 
Chant d’Adieu, Romance sans 


4. Suzanne. 
Caprice | 5. 
Paroles. 
6. La Belle Hongroise. 
L. MICHELI. 
Polka Mazurka - - - - 


BRINLEY RICHARDS. 


The Pilgrims of the Night 
Auld Robin Gray - 
Huntingtower - 
Et Bondebryllup (Danish) 
March. Tannhiucer 
Nearer, my God, to Thee 
Jerusalem the Golden 
Those Evening Bells - - 
R. F. HARVEY. 
Masaniello (Brilliant Fantasia) 
Fra Diavolo oa a - - - 
RENE FAVARGER. 
Soldaten Lieder (Waltz) ap a cate Me 
Norma (Fantasia) = - oj -% 
Lucia di Lammermoor (f° antasia) - - 


THEODORE aEEEE. 

Trovatore (Ah! chelamorte) - - 

Traviata (Fantasia) - . « < P 
Tannhauser do. - - - ‘ Z 

JULES EGGHARD. 

La Valse des Fantomes - « - = 
Feuilles de Roses - - = és 
Loin de toi (Mélodie)- - - - - « 
Adieu (Mélodie) - - - - “ 


GUSTAVE LANGE (of Berlin). 
Perles et Diamants (Valse Brillante) - - 
Le Papillon (Mazurka de Concert) = - - 
Farewell (Meditation) - A Te 
La Reine de Bal (Mazurka de Concert) - 
Le Retour du Soldat (Grand March) - - 


JOSEF GUNQ@L’S 
CELEBRATED DANCE MUSIC, 


Soldaten Lieder Waltzes = - 
Amoretten Tanze do. . 
Jungherren Tanze do. - 
Fruhlingslieder do. - 
Abschied von Munchen Waltzes 
Venus Reigen Waltzes - 
Blue Violets Polka Mazurka - 
La Belle do. do - 
Garrison Ball Polka - - 

These waltzes as duets are eminently adapted for teaching purposes. 

Complete lists of Gung’l’s Dance Music sent on application to A. 
Haxsonp & Ca,, where orchestra parts to all his compositions may be 
obtained. 


A. HAMMOND & CO, 


(Late JULLIEN) 
5, VIGO STREET, REGENT STREET, W. 


Barcarolle. Marche. 


Benita. 
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“The most successful and the worthiest of 
the musical monthlies.’’— Zhe Queen, May 9. 


“This Magazine was first in the field, and 
is incomparably the best of the musical 
serials.”— The Leader, May 2. 


“ HANOVER SQUARE” 


FOR JUNE. 














Now Ready, 


“HANOVER 
SQUARK, 


No. 8. 


RR RRR 


CONTENTS. 
A LULLABY. Pianoforte Piece - - Charles Salaman. 


O FAIR DOVE! 0 FOND DOVE! Song. Arthur §. Sullivan. 
Words by Miss JEAN INGELOw. 


LA VIVANDIERE. Marche brillante, Edouard de Paris. 


SUNSHINE AFTER CLOUD. Song- Clara Gottschalk. 
Words by W. Harrison. 


wwe 


EDITED BY 


LINDSAY SLOPER. 


PRICE ONE SHILLING. 


we 








The First Volume of ‘‘ Hanover Square,” containing 12 Songs and 
12 Pianoforte Pieces by the most eminent composers of the day, is now 
ready. Price, elegantly bound, cloth, bevelled edges, Seven Shillings 
and Sixpence, 

Cloth Cases for Binding “ Hanover Squanez,” One Shilling and Six- 
pence each, 





_———— 





LONDON: 


ASHDOWN & PARRY, 
HANOVER SQUARE. 
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PRICE FOUR SHILLINGS, 
COMPLETE, 


ARTHUR 8. SULLIVAN'S 


NEW 


COMIC OPERA, 
The 
Contrabandista 


THE WORDS BY 


F. C. BURNAND. 
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